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IN a small black pocket-diary in the 
Bodleian Library there are various 
brief pencilled entries which record 
the owner’s holiday in Paris with 
a friend in the summer of 1901: 
‘August 7 St. Denis. August 9 
Louvre building And _ then: 
‘August 10 Versailles.’ The diary 
is signed C. A. E. Moberly on the 
fly-leaf. 

That laconic entry represents the 
starting-point of the strange experi- 
ence of the two English women who 
saw, or thought they saw, Marie 
Antoinette and members of her 
entourage in the grounds of the 
Petit Trianon at Versailles on that 
far-off summer afternoon. 

x 


The experience lasted only half 
an hour. The two women thought 
so little of it at the time that they 
did not discuss it for a week; did 
not write down any account of it 
for three months; did not publish 
it to the world until ten years later. 

When the book appeared pseu- 
donymously under the title of ‘ An 
Adventure’ fifty years ago in 1911, 
it aroused controversy which con- 
tinues today. Although the two 
women, whom we now know to have 
been Miss Annie Moberly and Miss 
Eleanor Jourdain, were of high 
academic standing, their accounts 
were not without confusion. Some 
of their evidence is careless if not 
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suspect; some of their research 
contradictory. They have been 
accused of altering their stories ; of 
adding later touches which lifted 
their experience from the light of 
common day into the rarified atmo- 
sphere of the late eighteenth century. 

The two women were always 
somewhat hypersensitive to criticism, 
and as if to refute any suggestion 
of collusion or conspiracy, Miss 
Moberly deposited their letters and 
papers in the Bodleian. Neither of 
the two is now alive, but the echoes 
of their adventure—which has been 
described as ‘the most famous 
ghost story in the world ’—still 
puzzle the inquirer. Were they 
victims of hallucination? Did they 
only imagine the experiences they 
described? Could their adventure 
be explained in natural terms? Or 
did they, in fact, find a doorway into 
the past which enabled them to 
participate, however briefly, in the 
sunset thoughts of the unhappy 
queen ? 

There are few places in the world 
in which it is easier to imagine ghosts 
than the vast palace of Versailles. 
The echoing halls of the great 
chateau, the labyrinthine walks of 
the main park with their stone 
benches and frozen statuary, the 
haunted gardens of the Petit Trianon 
—all are alike murmurous with the 
footfalls of history. 

Miss Moberly was the principal 
of St Hugh’s, Oxford, and Miss 
Jourdain the joint head of a girls’ 
school at Watford on that August 
afternoon which was to establish 
their life-long link with Versailles. 
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Their respective ages were fifty- 
five and thirty-eight. Both were 
daughters of Anglican clergy. Miss 
Moberly was, in fact, the seventh 
child of a bishop of Salisbury who 
had previously been headmaster of 
Winchester. She had acted as her 
father’s secretary, and although lack- 
ing formal academic qualifications 
was appointed to the headship of 
the first women’s college in Oxford, 
a post to which she brought consider- 
able gifts of administration and 
undoubted authority. In the summer 
of 1901 she was seeking a vice- 
principal for St Hugh’s, and the 
sightseeing holiday, with Miss 


Jourdain’s Paris flat as base, was to ° 


be a mutual exploration of tempera- 
ment and personality. 

Neither of the women claimed 
to know more of Versailles than 


occasional casual reading had brought. | 


* We had very hazy ideas as to where 
it was or what there was to be seen,’ 
Miss Moberly wrote of the Petit 
Trianon. ‘Both of us thought it 
might prove to be a dull expedition.’ 
Miss Jourdain was familiar with 
French and gavelessons on the history 
of the Revolution. Miss Moberly 
could read French but was not good 
at the spoken word. 

Let us now follow them on their 
adventure at Versailles. In the 
middle of the afternoon, after the 
usual tourists’ round of the palace, 
they decided to visit the Petit 
Trianon. They looked up the general 
direction in Baedeker and walked 
down through the main grounds 
until they reached the forecourt of 
the Grand Trianon. Instead of 
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walking along the Avenue des Deux 
Trianons, which would have brought 
them immediately to the main 
entrance to the Petit Trianon, they 
went along a lane through a gate on 
the right-hand side of the Grand 
Trianon forecourt. 

After walking up the lane they 
made a sharp turn to the right past 
some buildings. Miss Jourdain 
described them as farm buildings 


* and noted that implements, among 


them a plough, were lying around. 
In retrospect they always felt that 
the point at which they passed the 
buildings marked the beginning of 
their adventure—that from this 
moment they trod enchanted ground. 
Only in retrospect, however: at the 
time they were walking briskly and 
talking with animation about England 
and their mutual acquaintances. Miss 
Moberly recorded that although the 
weather had been very hot all the 
week, the sky was somewhat overcast 
that afternoon and a lively wind was 
blowing across the main park. 
Passing the buildings, they went 
along the middle path of three, where 
they met two men and asked the 
way to the house. They were told to 
go straight on. The two men were 
dressed in long greyish-green coats 
and, according to Miss Moberly, 
wore small three-cornered hats. The 
two visitors first spoke of them as 
gardeners, but later thought they 
must have been officials of some 
kind. Miss Jourdain remembered 
that when they spoke to the men 
she saw to the right a detached 
cottage with stone steps and a woman 
, and girl at the doorway. Miss 
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Moberly apparently did not notice 
either the cottage or the two occupants. 

Unknown to each other, the two 
visitors now began to experience a 
deepening sense of depression. Miss 
Jourdain noted that she began to 
feel that they had lost their way and 
that something was wrong. 

After leaving the man, they con- 
tinued along the path until it was 
crossed by another at right-angles. 
In front of them, overshadowed 
by trees, they saw a small building 
with roofed-in columns. In their 
original notes they referred to this 
as the Temple de l’Amour, judging 
it to be this from the map, but in the 
published account Miss Moberly 
described it as ‘a light garden kiosk, 
circular and like a small bandstand.’ 

A man wearing a cloak and a large 
slouch hat was sitting close to the 
kiosk. As he turned to look at them, 
both saw that his expression was 
evil and repulsive, and their growing 
sense of depression and unease 
culminated in a feeling of alarm. 
Miss Moberly also recorded that 
‘everything suddenly looked un- 
natural, therefore unpleasant; even 
the trees behind the building seemed 
to have become flat and lifeless, like 
a wood worked in tapestry.’ There 
were no effects of light and shade 
and no wind stirred the trees. It 
was all intensely still. She thought 
that nothing would induce her to 
go to the left—presumably past the 
seated man. 

In the silence they were relieved 
to hear someone running towards 
them. Miss Moberly, ‘ connecting 
the sound with the gardeners,’ saw 
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it was a handsome young man— 
‘distinctly a gentleman ’—who also 
wore a large sombrero and a dark 
cloak with one end flying out in his 
prodigious hurry. He told them in 
French that it was not necessary 
to go to the left and that they would 
find the house to the right. He then 
disappeared and they heard his 
retreating footsteps, still running. 

The two visitors then crossed a 
small rustic bridge over a tiny ravine 
with a trickle of water on the right, 
followed a pathway under trees, and 
skirted a narrow meadow of long 
grass, damp and with an orchard 
look about it. This, although they 
did not realise it at the time, was the 
English garden on the north side of 
the Petit Trianon. The windows 
facing them were apparently shuttered. 

As they went up to the terrace 
bordering the north and west fronts, 
Miss Moberly noticed a woman 
sitting below the north terrace and 
holding a paper at arm’s-length as 
if sketching. Afterwards she was 
able to describe the dress with some 
particularity, and noted, ‘I thought 
she was a tourist, but that her dress 
was old-fashioned and rather unusual 
(though people were wearing fichu 
bodices that summer).’ Miss Moberly 
subsequently identified the woman 
from a photograph as being Marie 
Antionette. Later it emerged that 
Miss Jourdain had not noticed any- 
one at this point, although they 
asserted that there was no one else 
in sight. 

The two visitors then crossed 
over the west terrace fronting the 
French garden and were moving 
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towards an unshuttered window on | 


the French garden side when they 


heard a door bang and a young man | 


(afterwards described as ‘ the Chapel 
man ’) stepped on to the terrace from 
what seemed to be a second house 
at right-angles. He told them that 
the way in was by the entrance 
court and walked down the French 
garden with them to an exit in the 
front drive. 


The visitors then went through ~ 


the forecourt of the Petit Trianon 
to the house, where they followed 
in the wake of a French wedding- 
party walking arm in arm in a long 
procession round the rooms. They 


were at the back of the party, too | 


far away from the guide to hear 
much of his story. But they noted 
that the feeling of depression had 
passed and that they now felt quite 
lively. 

Then they drove back to tea at 


the Hétel des Reservoirs in Versailles, , 


and they did not speak of any of 
the events of the afternoon. Because 
of the wind, Miss Moberly had put 
on her coat during the drive to the 
hotel, and as they later returned to 


Paris by train she noted that ‘the | 


setting sun at last burst out from 
under the clouds.’ 

‘Again and again the thought 
returned—was Marie Antionette 
much at Trianon, and did she see 
it for the last time long before the 
fatal drive to Paris accompanied by 
the mob ?’ 


That, in plain terms, was the 
substance of the adventure; and 4 
commonplace experience it would | 
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have remained, but for the extra- 
ordinary circumstances that followed. 
Although the two women stayed on 
in Paris for a while, they asserted 
that they never alluded to that 
afternoon until, a week afterwards, 
Miss Moberly was writing a letter 
to her sister in England and suddenly 
asked Miss Jourdain if she thought 
the Petit Trianon was haunted. 

Miss Jourdain promptly answered 
‘Yes,’ and then, for the first time, 
they became aware that their feelings 
of depression and anxiety had begun 
at the same point of their journey. 
Talking it over, they realised for the 
first time the theatrical appearance 
of the running man and the in- 
appropriateness of his wrapped cloak 
on a warm summer afternoon. Miss 
Jourdain also admitted having disliked 
the thought of passing the seated 
man at the kiosk. 

On November 10, 1901, three 


, months after the experience, Miss 


Jourdain was staying with Miss 
Moberly at Oxford and they returned 
to the subject, only to discover that 
Miss Jourdain had not seen the 
sketching woman. Thereupon they 
resolved to write down separate 
accounts of the experience to discover 
how far they had seen the same 
things. These first accounts, both 
dated November 1901, are still in 
existence and can be seen at the 
Bodleian. (For convenience they 
can be referred to as Mr and Jr.) 
During November and December 
they also wrote two more detailed 
accounts (which will be referred to 
as M2 and Jz) to show to friends. 
These longer accounts were the 
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versions that appeared in their book 
published in 1911. The original 
documents of M2 and J2 are no 
longer in existence, having been lost 
or destroyed after being copied 
into a manuscript book in 1906. 

It is important to note here that 
in the autumn of 1901, before 
either had written down a single 
word, Miss Moberly had told friends 
about their ‘ghost story.’ Also 
that when Miss Jourdain was begin- 
ning to write down her first account, 
she informed Miss Moberly of a 
legend recounted by a French friend 
that, on a certain day at Versailles 
each year, Marie Antoinette and 
others were to be seen. About that 
time, too, they realised the signifi- 
cance of the date of their visit ; for 
it was on August 10, 1792, that the 
French royal family underwent their 
ordeal during the sacking of the 
Tuileries. 

There were some discrepancies 
between M1 and J1, and more con- 
siderable differences between these 
and M2 and J2. Constant in all 
four narratives, however, was the 
account of seeing the eight people— 
or apparitions. Only five—the two 
gardeners, the man by the kiosk, 
the running man and the chapel 
man—were seen by both. The 
woman and girl at the cottage were 
noticed only by Miss Jourdain and 
the sketching woman only by Miss 
Moberly. 

Early in January 1902, Miss 
Jourdain returned to Paris and 
revisited Versailles alone. She did 
not follow the original route, but 
again saw estate workers curiously 
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garbed, and heard distant band 
music which she supposed to be 
supernatural and of which she was 
able to remember and write down 
imperfectly about twelve bars. From 
this visit she was convinced that the 
kiosk they had seen was not the 
Temple PAmour (which anyway was 
in the wrong part of the gardens 
for their adventure), but now 
supposed it might be the other small 
ornamental building known as the 
Belvedere, which was at least in the 
right direction. 

Miss Jourdain made several more 
visits to the Petit Trianon during 
the next two years, and told Miss 
Moberly of the altered look of the 
place, and of her being unable to 
find either their kiosk or the small 
bridge. Miss Moberly did not 
revisit the scene until July 1904, 
nearly three years after the original 
adventure. She, too, found that 
the aspect of the gardens had 
apparently changed, and that the 
existing ornamental building (the 
Belvedere) and bridge (the Rocher 
Bridge) were not those they had 
seen in August 1901. There was 
no sign of Miss Jourdain’s cottage, 
nor of the carriage drive by which 
they said they had left the French 
garden for the main avenue. 

They had already reached the 
conclusion that on the day of their 
first visit they had somehow entered 
‘an act of memory’ of Marie 
Antoinette; the supposition being 
that when the doomed royal family 
were being interrogated in Paris on 
August 10, 1792, the thoughts of the 
queen had returned to the grounds 


of the Petit Trianon in which she 
had passed so many carefree days. 

Research, mainly by Miss Jourdain, 
was now prosecuted with zeal. In 
the national French archives she 
had the thrill of breaking seals of 
contemporary wages books untouched 
since the Revolution. There appeared 
to be confirmation of their story at 
many points. For example, they 
found a costing for a small ‘ ruine’ 
which might have been the pillared 
structure they described. A con- 
temporary map by Mique had been 
discovered stuffed in a chimney. 
On it they claimed to trace a carriage 
exit from the French garden and the 
small ravine over which they said 
they had crossed. They ascertained 
that no ploughs were used at 
Versailles in 1901, but unearthed an 
eighteenth-century print showing 
that one had been used to teach the 
future Louis XVI. the art of hus- 
bandry. They succeeded in ‘placing’ 
to their satisfaction each of the eight 
persons encountered during their 
walk. 

The book attracted great atten- 
tion when first published in 1911 
under the pseudonyms of Elizabeth 
Morison and Frances Lamont. 
Some of the critics wanted to know 
what proof existed that the authors 
had not added to their story during 
their ten years’ research. Friends 
rallied to their defence—the letters 
are in the Bodleian collection—in 
testifying that they had heard the 


story from the two ladies, and | 


had read their actual notes as early 
as the autumn and winter of 190I. 
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narratives published in I91I were 
the same as those heard or read ten 
years earlier. 

Soon after publication, the joint 
adventurers fell foul of the Society 
for Psychical Research. The differ- 
ence turned largely on the important 
point that the published accounts 
(M2 and J2) were the authors’ 
second versions of their visits. M1 
and J1, the original documents, were 


* not published in the first edition 


of the book. The controversy was 
not helped by Miss Moberly’s ‘ But 
I am the daughter of a bishop’ 
attitude. It closed with the pub- 
lication in the Society’s journal of 
a critical review by Mrs Henry 
Sidgwick, the sister of A. J. Balfour. 
Miss Moberly made numerous 
pencilled notes and underlinings on 
the documents now preserved in the 
Bodleian, and at the foot of the 
S.P.R. review she wrote: ‘ Not 
worth answering.’ There is a similar 
comment on a garbled version of 
their story written by the Paris 
correspondent of the ‘Pall Mall 
Gazette’ in 1922. The correspon- 
dent ended his dispatch with the 
implied query: ‘I am wondering 
what the Englishwomen who were 
so deceived, if they are still alive, 
will have to say about it.’ What 
one of them had to say about it can 
be read in four words of Miss 
Moberly’s large angular handwriting : 
‘Pure bosh and invention ’” ! 
Well-known figures of the day 
joined in the controversy. In the 
summer of 1911, Miss Moberly 
received a letter in the willowy prose 
of Andrew Lang advising them to 
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publish both sets of accounts. This 
advice was followed, for when a 
second edition was published in 
1913, Mi and Ji were given in an 
appendix. They were dropped from 
subsequent editions, however. The 
third edition, still under their 
pseudonyms, was published in 1924. 
Their real names appeared for the 
first time in the fourth edition edited 
by Edith Olivier in 1931. They are 
of course given in the current edition, 
the fifth, published in 1955 and 
edited by Dr Joan Evans, owner 
of the copyright. In all, about 
twenty impressions of the book have 
been printed—proof of its constant 
and intriguing appeal. 

‘An Adventure’ continued to be 
the subject of periodic speculation, 
and in 1938 it was critically examined 
in J. R. Sturge-Whiting’s book ‘ The 
Mystery of Versailles.’ The author 
claimed that the whole experience 
could be explained on a naturalistic 
basis, and by research on the spot 
maintained that the kiosk and small 
bridge were not vanished structures 
suddenly appearing from the past, 
but simply the Belvedere and Rocher 
Bridge of today. In his view the 
two adventurers had merely confused 
their recollection. He also drew 
attention to discrepancies between 
the original accounts and published 
accounts, particularly the suppression 
in J2 of the J1 reference to ‘ wonder- 
ing whether anyone had ever stumbled 
over from the path into the water on 
our left.’ He regarded this omitted 
reference as proof that the two 
visitors had walked over the existing 
Rocher Bridge at the edge of the 
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small lake by the existing Belvedere. 
Miss Moberly had always maintained 
that they had not seen any water. 

A closely-reasoned reply to Sturge- 
Whiting’s strictures was published by 
Landale Johnston, a retired Indian 
judge, in 1945, under the title of 
‘The Trianon Case.’ In this the 
author loyally defended the ladies 
and clearly regarded Sturge-Whiting 
(described throughout the book as 
‘the Critic”) as a hostile witness. 
The war and illness had prevented 
his undertaking any research at 
Versailles and the approach was 
therefore necessarily academic. One 
feels that the opening sentence of 
his chapter entitled ‘ Preliminary 
Observations ’ might have been more 
happily worded: ‘In 35 years in 
the Indian Civil Service . . . I had 
considerable experience of false cases 
and fabricated evidence.’ 

In ‘The Ghosts of Versailles,’ 
published in 1957, Mrs Lucille 
Iremonger noted in detail the dis- 
crepancies between M1/J1 and M2/ 
J2, and recalled that many of them 
had been signposted by W. H. 
Salter in the S.P.R. Journal in 1950. 
For example, ‘The two men who 


‘It is likely to be furiously 
discussed for many years and even 
decades to come,’ was the ‘ Evening 
Standard’s’ prescient review of the 
book. At this distance of time, 
the adventure still shapes queries 
which have never been satisfactorily 
answered. My own modest re- 
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appeared to be gardeners’ (M1) 
became ‘ really very dignified officials’ 
in M2; the spade which one of 
them carried ‘had disappeared in 
M2; and Miss Jourdain gave them 
staves in her J2.’ Of the running 
man by the kiosk: ‘In Jr Miss 
Jourdain said that she did not 
remember his dress except that 
the material was dark and heavy. 
In J2 she adds that he wore buckled 
shoes.’ Mrs Iremonger concluded 
that the descriptions of all the 
persons seen had been enlarged in 
the second accounts (M2 and Jz) 
and that ‘ the alterations are in each 
case such as to make it more difficult 
to fit those persons into the year 
1901 and easier to fit them into the 
eighteenth century.’ Moreover, Mrs 
Iremonger and Mr Salter both imply 
that M2 and J2 were not written in 
November-December 1901, but at 
best a year afterwards and perhaps 
even much later than that. 

A further detailed examination, 
including much research favourable 
to the experience and some not, 
appeared in 1958 in a symposium 
entitled ‘The Trianon Adventure’ 
edited by A. O. Gibbons. 


searches into the problem lean 
towards a non-supernatural explana- 
tion, although the idea of finding a 
doorway back into time (as in that 


fine pre-Priestley play ‘Berkeley . 


Square’) has always fascinated me. 
Here, then, is a selection of 


personal observations supporting the 
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view that the two women were so 
anxious to place their adventure in 
the past that they ignored or rejected 
contemporary possibilities. 

They were convinced that the 
plough they saw was spectral, since 
inquiries showed that none was in 
use at the Palace in rgor. After 
considerable research they found 
that a plough was listed among the 
eighteenth-century implements at 
Versailles and with a triumphant 
and not unnatural flourish they 
finally produced an old print showing 
the dauphin being taught how to 
use it. They were thus convinced 
that the plough they had seen in 
I90I was an apparition from the 
eighteenth century. In the autumn 
of 1958 my wife and I were sitting 
below the main terrace of the chateau 
at Versailles when we saw an ancient 
white horse pulling an implement 
with a blade and handles across the 
gravel walks. I took a photograph 
and asked one of the park-keepers 
the name of the implement. He did 
not know, but after inquiry of one 
of his colleagues spelled out in my 
note-book that it was an ‘ arracheuse 
@herbes’—a machine for removing 
weeds and levelling the gravel. To 
the lay eye it looked exactly like a 
plough, and I am convinced that it 
was one of these that Miss Jourdain 
saw in 1901. 

The sense of depression and of 
walking in a dream which they 
experienced soon after entering the 
grounds of the Petit Trianon, and 
which continued until they left by 
the French garden, was regarded 
by them as evidence that they had 

K2 
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passed into the older period of time 
and were sharing in the thoughts of 
the queen. But is not a more 
mundane explanation possible ? One 
would like to know what they had 
for lunch that day. Unaccustomed 
French food with perhaps an un- 
accustomed glass of French wine 
might easily have brought about a 
wave of indigestion in mid-afternoon. 
I have been similarly affected at 
Versailles and elsewhere and know 
precisely the depressing feeling which 
results. The two friends also un- 
wittingly provide a further clue. 
They subsequently found that there 
were unusual electrical disturbances 
in many parts of Europe that day. 
Now highly-strung people are ex- 
tremely sensitive to atmospheric con- 
ditions, and few things are more 
likely to induce a feeling of appre- 
hension and impending calamity 
than the electrically-charged atmos- 
phere associated with thunderstorms. 
I believe that all their references to 
the weather point to the fact that a 
storm-centre approached and receded 
during their visit. The weather had 
been very hot and the day itself 
overcast. The wind which had been 
blowing across the main park was 
succeeded by an intense stillness 
among the trees of the Petit Trianon 
grounds. The place became ‘ full 
of unnatural darkness,’ the trees 
lifeless ‘like a wood worked in 
tapestry ’—surely the well-known 
signs of calm before storm. When 
later they joined the French wedding- 
party going to the house itself they 
noted that the feeling of depression 
had passed ; in my view because the 
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atmosphere was already lifting. As 
they drove back to the town, Miss 
Moberly had to put on her coat 
because of the wind, and as they 
later returned to Paris she noted 
that ‘the setting sun at last burst 
out from under the clouds.’ So the 
storm had passed over, and with it, 
in my submission, their temporary 
depression and anxiety brought about 
by the charged atmosphere and 
possibly accentuated by something 
which had disagreed with them at 
luncheon. ‘ 

In their certitude that they had 
taken part in a supernatural occur- 
rence, the two visitors suggested 
that the attentions of the chapel man, 
the running man and the two 
gardeners were all intended to 
protect the queen against intruders. 
They contrasted this officiousness 
with the complete freedom they had 
encountered on other normal 
occasions. I think that the two 
visitors were too ingenuous or too 
ingenious in their elaborate motiva- 
tion of the chapel man’s conduct. 
I believe that he was simply a young 
estate employee of 1901 whose 
immediate instinct, when he saw 
them approaching the unshuttered 
window on the French garden terrace, 
was that they would thus be getting 
in without paying the sacred 
admission fee. This would be 
anathema to a minor fonctionnaire ; 
hence the alacrity with which he 
escorted them towards the proper 
entrance. I had a similar encounter 
with a similar official at the Petit 
Trianon in 1956, when he insisted 
that I should walk out of one door 
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into the entrance court and back 
through another door to retrieve 
my hat and stick. It was out of 
season, there were no crowds, and 
the obviously quicker way to the 
vestibule would have been through 
an internal door. But it could not 
be permitted ! 

During their years of research the 
two visitors discovered much that 
confirmed their conviction that the 
grounds on the afternoon of their 
first visit did not accord with the 
actual conditions of 1901. But not 


all of the evidence they produced | 


is satisfactory. Here are two 
examples. Among the items in the 
Bodleian Library is a small print 
entitled ‘ Petit Trianon.’ It carries 
this note by Miss Moberly; ‘ Old 
a 
Louis Philippe’s wall dividing French 
from English garden.’ This print is 
reproduced on the dust jacket of the 


1839, showing absence of | 


latest edition of ‘An Adventure.’ . 
Yet, despite its title, the house shown 

on the print is not in fact the Petit — 
Trianon but the facade of the former , 


chateau of Marly, a few miles away. 
The house in the print has nine 
windows on its frontage whereas 
the Petit Trianon has only five on 
each side. It is a comment on the 
sketchiness of the research (‘ We, 
who knew every detail of the scenery,’ 
as Miss Moberly once proudly 
recorded) that this elementary point 
not only deceived Miss Moberly and 


her latest publisher, but that Miss | 
Moberly herself should have been | 


moved to discuss it as if it were the 
Petit Trianon. 


Then, in approaching 
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sketching lady’ who was seated 
below the balustrade in the English 
garden, the two visitors had been 
vaguely conscious of some obstruction 
which prevented their seeing beyond 
into the French garden. During 
their research they discovered that 
the site of the supposed obstruction 
had been occupied in the 1780s by 
the jeu de bague, a kind of merry-go- 
round in which the players, seated 
on painted peacocks and dragons, 
tilted at rings as the structure 
revolved. They found from a map 
of 1783 that it had been screened 
by a semicircular gallery and masked 
by trees. They thereupon assumed 
that this was the reason why they had 
not noticed it during their peep into 
the past. But two contemporary 
prints of 1781 and 1786 both show 
that the bizarre contrivance was 
wholly visible from the direction 
from which they approached, and 
that the screen of trees and wooden 
masking gallery were behind it 
abutting on the French garden side ! 

When Miss Jourdain visited the 
grounds for the second time and 
alone on January 2, 1902, she heard 
strains of band music, ‘ pitched 
lower than usual,’ although on later 
inquiry she found that no music 
had been played in the Petit Trianon 
gardens that day. She was able to 
write down about a dozen bars of 
the music she heard. Then, with 
the misdirected industry so character- 
istic of so much of their research, she 
ransacked quantities of published and 
unpublished French music of the 
period and claimed that the fragment 
represented ‘the chief motives of 
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the light opera of the eighteenth 
century.’ 

When I was in the same part of 
the gardens in the autumn of 1958 
I also heard unseen music of which 
I was able to jot down a few bars. 
(A French expert later suggested 
that it was probably of eighteenth- 
century origin.) The source of the 
music I heard, however, turned 
out to be a small French schoolboy 
playing a harmonica, just as earlier, 
during the same visit, an eerie 
whistling proved to emanate from 
a solitary foreign tourist wearing 
a Bavarian hat with feather. I think 
that Miss Jourdain’s ghost music 
might similarly have had its origin 
in some accordion player in the 
grounds that day. Ernest Newman 
and other critics have derided Miss 
Jourdain’s claim that what she heard 
was a pot-pourri of contemporary 
French opera themes. I add my 
own small discordant note by pointing 
out that, whatever the origin of the 
rest, the last three bars are identical 
with the final bars of the well-known 
nineteenth-century revivalist hymn 
‘Count your blessings,’ and recall 
that Miss Jourdain was the daughter 
of a nineteenth-century country 
clergyman. 

The kiosk and the bridge are 
among the most contentious items 
in the story. Two formidable facts 
stand between many readers and 
their acceptance. Although the two 
visitors found some evidence that 
there might have been such structures, 
no print or drawing of either has 
ever been discovered. The fact 
that the present Belvedere kiosk and 
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Rocher Bridge are within a few yards 
of where they imagined the others 
were suggests that they confused 
reality with illusion; their case 
would have been enormously stronger 
if they had claimed to see the 
structures in some part of the gardens 
where there was no existing kiosk 
and bridge. 

My own firm belief is that on that 
afternoon of August 10, 1901, they 
saw first the Belvedere, then caught 
a distant glimpse of the Temple 
de PAmour from the windows of 
the Petit Trianon (which is how I 
first saw it) and afterwards fused or 
confused the two buildings in re- 
collection. I think, moreover, that 
when they read of ‘ montagnes’ 
having been constructed in the 
gardens, and Count D’Hezecques’s 
diary note of a small rustic bridge 
as in Switzerland, they imagined 
that they had climbed over some 
high bridge between artificial 
mountains subsequently levelled by 
Louis Philippe. Yet old prints of 
the Belvedere and the Rocher Bridge 
do not show high earthworks behind, 
and as the present slopes—not more 
than fifteen to twenty-five feet high 
—are still described as ‘ massifs,’ it 
seems probable that there was never 
anything substantial enough to justify 
their belief. 

The fact that Miss Moberly did 
not revisit the Petit Trianon for 
three years, and that she and her 
companion were hazy about some of 
the details of their original visit, 
seems to me to be sufficient explana- 
tion for the discrepancies they claimed 
to find in the features of the gardens 
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during the interval. For example, 
there are two other points within 
a few yards of the Belvedere where 
there is a rustic railing with water 
descending on the right hand. They 
asserted that the rough grass and 
trees, and the general orchard look 
of the English garden of 1901 had 
changed by 1904; but there is a 
coloured illustration by René Binet 
in de Nolhac’s ‘ Versailles and the 
Trianons,’ published in 1906, which 
shows the rough grass and the same 
dampish orchard look that they 
remarked in 1901. 

I have been similarly confused at 
Versailles. Five years ago my wife 
and I sat for a while in one of the 
enclosures on the north side of 
the Tapis Vert. On looking it up 
on the map after the visit, I concluded 
that the enclosure was the Bosquet 
des Démes. But when we sub- 
sequently saw photographs of the 
double marble balustrade which is 
the most characteristic feature of 
the Domes, we agreed that this was 
not the grove we had visited although 
it too had its pool and fountain. 
With Miss Moberly and Miss 
Jourdain in mind, we wondered 
tongue in cheek if we too could have 
slipped down a rabbit-hole in time. 
On our next visit in 1958 we even- 
tually identified the grove we had 
visited as the Obélisque, which is 
only about a hundred yards from 
the Domes. We gradually recognised 
features in it that we had forgotten : 
found, for example, that there were 
at least six alley-ways branching off, 
whereas we had thought there were 
only two, as in the Domes. If we 
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had followed the line of the two 
visitors we should have insisted that 
we had seen a vision of the Bosquet 
des Démes as it existed in some 
earlier day. We should have engaged 
in protracted research and, given 
their good fortune, perhaps have 
found some evidence that there was 
a period when the pool had no 
double balustrade. 

One may also suggest a fugitive 
Sherlockian analogy. Suppose that 
during a stay in London two American 
women are in the vicinity of Edgware 
Road one foggy afternoon and decide 
to go to Baker Street. They ask a 
direction and are told to walk along 
Seymour Street and turn left at 
Portman Square. Being unfamiliar 
with the district and busy chatting 
about other things, they turn left 
in error along Gloucester Place, the 
parallel street. The houses with 
their area railings and round-headed 
doors are exactly like the Baker 
Street of Holmes’s day. In the 
course of their stroll they see a 
young man wearing a deerstalker, 
and the one-horse cab from the 
Wayfarer’s Hotel in Orchard Street 
clops past them in the mist. Vaguely 
they notice the name of Blandford 
Street on a side street on the right 
and, farther along, the name of 
Camden House School on a door. 
They arrive at the Marylebone Road 
end of Gloucester Place and return 
to their hotel unaware that they have 
walked along a parallel street to 
Baker Street. Back in the United 
States they tell some friends about 
their visit. When they describe the 
houses, the cab, the man in the 
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deerstalker, their friends, who have 
also done the London sights, are 
politely incredulous. They tell the 
two women that Baker Street is now 
a street of offices and shops, that 
there are no horse cabs in London, 
that young men do not wear deer- 
stalkers nowadays. 

I think it would be difficult to 
convince the two visitors that they 
had not somehow seen Baker Street 
as it was in the nineties. If they 
then undertook research, they could 
triumphantly point out from maps 
and guide-books that a street called 
Blandford Street, in fact, goes off 
Baker Street to the right and that 
in earlier years there was also a 
Camden House, also on the upper 
right-hand side. Even if they sub- 
sequently returned to London they 
would still doubtless dispute the 
exact configuration of Gloucester 
Place, not for a moment accepting 
that the differences could be due 
to faults of recollection and to the 
foggy atmosphere of their original 
visit. 

The analogy is imperfect, but it 
is worth noting that there are some 
American Sherlockians today who 
maintain that Holmes’s rooms were, 
in fact, in Gloucester Place, and 
that the Baker Street address was 
invented by Watson as a protective 
device ! 

The critics have always been 
sceptical about how Miss Moberly 
and Miss Jourdain could have passed 
over a bridge and ravine that did not 
exist in 1901 or could have left the 
French garden by a route which 
would have meant walking through 
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solid walls. They have doubted 
the explanation of entering into the 
queen’s memory ; and indeed in the 
1958 symposium it was suggested 
that the thoughts they interrupted 
were not those of Marie Antoinette, 
but of her gardener Richard. 

The whole adventure may be said 
to turn on whether the sketching 
woman was the ghost of the queen 
or merely a tourist. This person, 
who was not even noticed by Miss 
Jourdain, was thought by Miss 
Moberly to be a tourist at the time. 
She was wearing a light-coloured 
skirt, a white fichu and a straw hat. 
With the almost desperate honesty 
which characterises so much of their 
work, Miss Moberly noted that all 
those articles of apparel were in 
fashion in 1901. And then, un- 
wittingly, she gives us the strongest 
reason for suspecting that the visitant 
was indeed a casual tourist of the 
time. She described the general 
impression of the woman’s clothing 
as ‘rather dowdy.’ This, I suggest, 
is the exact phrase which would have 
applied to a visitor of 1901, but 
wildly improbable as a description 
of the apparition of the elegant 
Marie Antoinette. 

As regards the remaining figures, 
it is said by the critics that they also 
were ordinary people of the time, 
the cloaked men being visiting artists 
in the Latin Quarter garb of 1901, 
the others being estate workers. It 
has been bluntly noted that in the 
descriptions of the five men en- 
countered there is no indication 
whether they were wearing knee- 
breeches or trousers—a distinction 
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which would have been an important 
clue to their period. 

I do not find any quarrel with this. 
I have two photographs of itinerant 
French painters of about 1901 in 
which several wear wide-brimmed 
hats, while one has a cloak. I believe 
that the seated figure by the kiosk 
might even have been a visiting 
priest wearing the familiar continen- 
tal Father Brown hat and soutane, 
though one would not have expected 
his expression to be repulsive or 
odious. The detail of the small 
three-cornered hats of the two 
gardeners was noticed by Miss 
Moberly alone and might have been 
a slip of recollection. The buckled 
shoes of the running man were 
similarly noted only by Miss Jourdain 
and as an apparent afterthought in 
her second account. The woman 
and girl at the cottage door were also 
seen only by Miss Jourdain; and 
it is noteworthy that although she 
went into considerable detail about 
their dress and exact attitudes, they 
were introduced into her original 
account only as an interpolated note. 

At this distance of time, the puzzle 
of ‘An Adventure’ is still enor- 
mously fascinating. It has been 
examined and accepted by experts 
in terms of extrasensory perception 
and retrocognition. The critic is 
halted time and again by the recurring 
confirmations and coincidences in 
the mass of research. For example, 
Miss Jourdain described a cottage 
where none existed in 1901. From 
Mique’s eighteenth-century map they 
found that some kind of building 
stood near the spot where she 
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claimed to have seen it. Two 
recent researchers probed down to 
foundations on the supposed site. 
Supporters of the adventure are 
satisfied with these—and similar— 
strong proofs. The critic, on the 
other hand, asserts that the dis- 
crepancies in the descriptions of the 
walk make it impossible to pin-point 
the cottage so precisely, and that the 
discovery that some kind of building 
existed nearby proves nothing and 
was merely fortunate coincidence for 
the researchers. 

There is much matter for regret 
at many points of the story. During 
later visits Miss Moberly and Miss 
Jourdain questioned estate workers 
and took photographs. If only they 
had done these things on the original 
visit ! 

Outstanding among the gaps noted 
by the critics are that the two visitors 
made no subsequent attempt to try 
to get in contact with people who 
were actually in the grounds of the 
Petit Trianon that day, or to preserve 
Miss Moberly’s letter to her sister 
which, written a week after the 
adventure, constituted the first written 
record of the episode. 

Certain papers in the Bodleian are 
relevant to these two points and, so 
far as I am aware, have not previously 
been noticed. In the first place, 
when Miss Jourdain was writing her 
first account in November 1901, 
the French friend who had told her 
of the legend of the appearance of 
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Marie Antoinette suggested sending 
a letter to ‘ Le Matin ’ ‘ so that people 
who know anything about the story 
may tell us what they know.’ Miss 
Jourdain sought Miss Moberly’s 
advice on this in a letter dated 
November 12, 1901, Miss Moberly 
in turn asked a relative and replied 
to Miss Jourdain nine days later: 
‘My brother thinks it would be 
unwise to write to any paper, as 
someone would be certain to invent 
a story for the fun of it, if any lead 
was given.’ 

On the second point, we now 
know that Miss Moberly’s letter 
from Paris was written to her elder 
sister who lived at Sydenham. The 
two friends concluded their holiday 
in Paris on August 21, 1901. This 
entry for the following day appears 
in both their pocket-diaries preserved 
at the Bodleian: ‘ August 22 Syden- 
ham.’ It therefore seems likely that 
they met the recipient of the all- 
important letter a few days after it 
was written. 

Confronted with the diary entries 
and Miss Moberly’s letter regarding 
her brother’s advice, the visitor to 
the Bodleian feels that these were 
the keys that might have unlocked 
the mystery at an early stage. But 
he realises also, and with finality, 
that if the words of Miss Moberly’s 
mental pencilling could be made 
visible—so natural to her, so baffling 
to the inquirer—they would have 
read: ‘ No further action taken.’ 
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THE PARENT SHADE 


BY BARNEY DICKINSON 


* Now the tired hunter winds a parting note, 
And Echo bids good-night from every glade ; 
Yet wait awhile and see the calm leaves float 
Each to his rest beneath their parent shade.’ 


THERE is no doubt that autumn 
seemed to be a season of destiny 
for Tom. His birth and his marriage 
both took place as the leaves of the 
maple-trees in a little plaza in Buenos 
Aires, called the Belgrano Barrancas, 
began to turn colour. His wife, 
Jennifer, had died in the month of 
April, as the first yellow leaves of 
the tall poplars started to glide down 
like golden rain at his friend Dick’s 
estancia in the foothills of the Andes. 

Dick was manager of Estancia 
Chichahuay, one of the sections in 
a land company that owned over a 
hundred leagues in the pre-cordillera 
of north-western Patagonia. The 
camp lay in the shadow of the great, 
snowy mountains. It was richly 
watered and held plenty of valuable 
forest country high up, where the 
cattle were taken only in summer. 
To these remote native forests, 
originally the habitat of no other 
large wild animal except the tawny 
puma, had come the majestic red 
deer. 

The red deer were imported into 
the Cordillera by an enterprising 
German estanciero who believed that 
they would look nice in his camp 
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and remind him of home. But they 
multiplied exceedingly, spreading all 
over the hills and mountains ; they 
invaded privately-owned camps to 
the east, and lake areas reserved for 
the National Park to the west. The 
damage done to fruit-trees in estancia 
plantations, and to the nurseries of 
pines (not to mention the native 
trees), increased yearly. The high 
forests at Estancia Chichahuay, un- 
like those of the National Park, 
remained unvisited by famous 
European stalkers; feed was plentiful, 
since the camp was only used for 
pasturing cattle in summer, and the 
pumas were persecuted by Indian 
trappers who sold the skins to the 
estancia. There was nothing much 
to worry the fleet-footed red deer. 
They were in clover. 

Tom’s father, who had a shipping 
agency in Buenos Aires in partner- 
ship with his son, was also a director 
of that particular land company. 
When Jennifer died so tragically, 
he suggested that Tom should visit 
Estancia Chichahuay, where the red 
deer were giving increasing trouble, 
and have a go at thinning out some 
of the stags ; for he, as a wise parent, 
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believed that what had given his 
son joy in the past, might prove a 
healing element in the future. Tom 
agreed to go, but without much 
enthusiasm. He had not shot for 
ages ; not since that time, long ago. 
... Still, it would be nice to see Dick 
and Sheila again. They were good 
friends. It might do him some good. 

Autumn is the time for stag- 
shooting in the Cordillera; that is 
to say, after the rut has begun, when 
the big stags start mating, rounding 
up their harems, roaring randily, 
fighting, rampaging round, and 
generally behaving with excitement. 
Earlier in the year they are un- 
approachable in that vast and difficult 
mountain terrain. After the rut 
has begun, however, they descend 
to easier country, and a good stalker 
can approach to within a hundred 
yards of the big stags that bell in 
the dense forest. Tom was un- 
successful. He never got to within 
a thousand yards of a stag, let alone 
a hundred. 

“He doesn’t seem to care, or 
even try,” said Dick to his wife, 
after Tom had been in the estancia 
for a fortnight ; “ he’s sort of numb, 
you know. He blunders about. I 
left him this evening moping at the 
camp, staring into the fire. I wish 
he’d get over it.” 

“He was head-over-heels in love 
with her,” said Sheila with a sigh, 
“and he’s not the sort of chap to 
fall for anyone else easily.” She 
thought deeply for a moment, and 
said, “ It might help, though.” 


As he sat by the camp-fire that 
night, after the peons had wrapped 


themselves in their ponchos to sleep, 
and the noises made by the tethered 
horses had mingled with the sighing 
of the wind, Tom himself was 
certain that he would never get over 
Jennifer’s death. Jennifer had been 
part of his life ever since he could 
remember. They had been playmates 
at the age of five. They were brought 
up in the same suburb of Buenos 
Aires, near that little plaza called 
the Belgrano Barrancas, where green 
lawns swept over the escarpments 
that were so unexpected a feature of 
the huge flat city. He had raced 
down the brick paths on a toy cow 
with wheels, while Jennifer applauded 
with half-frightened shrieks. There 
was an ornate bandstand in the 
middle of the plaza, and sometimes 
a band would play. Jennifer had 
loved the gay music. 

Everything he had done seemed 
to have some connection with 
Jennifer. Not long after her funeral 
he had gone back to the plaza. It 
was years since he was there, but it 
had not changed. Now she was 
dead, and nothing would be the 
same again. 

He sighed, and threw a stick into 
the fire. There was not the warmth 
in his life now, he thought, that 
there had been when he was a boy. 
What fun it had been then! He 
was an only child, but he was lucky 
to have ten first cousins—four boys 
and six girls—who were like brothers 
and sisters to him. Every year they 
would all go up north for the summer 
holidays, and, at first, Jennifer would 
come too. The family owned two 
properties in the Rio Grande province 
of Brazil ; one was an estancia called 
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Tres Figueiras, because three fig- 
trees had been planted there in 
colonial times, but which they always 
referred to as Three Figs. The 
other was an enormous corrugated- 
iron establishment known as the 
Saladero. This was a jerked-beef 
factory with a tall chimney that 
could be seen for miles up and down 
the Uruguay River, on the Brazilian 
banks of which it stood, surrounded 
by its own extensive camp. Beyond 
the factory, at a discreet distance, 
there was a string of estancia-type 
buildings which housed the adminis- 
tration and the family. The family 
would divide the hot summer months 
between the Saladero and Estancia 
Figueiras, which was a day’s ride 
inland. 

The children preferred the 
Saladero, principally on account of 
the splendid swimming in the river 
from one of the two launches that 
tugged the cattle barges to and fro. 
Moreover, it was fun to play round 
the old Saladero when there was no 
killing taking place; to run down 
the slope on railway trolleys that 
went right onto the wooden jetty 
by the river. How well he remem- 
bered the exciting noise the trolleys 
made as they dashed over the fish- 
plates, and what competition there 
had been among the boys over who 
could delay longest putting on the 
hand-brake. And the factory itself 
was so big—mysterious in its ghostly 
stillness, as though it was aware of 
its impending fate. 

There seldom was a killing then, 
for the frigorificos had knocked 
the bottom out of the jerked-beef 


market. However, at long intervals 
before the place was eventually sold, 
there had been an occasional one. 
Those were exciting times. Quite 
often the herds of great Zebu steers 
being driven towards the Saladero 
would take fright and stampede. At 
once every mounted person in sight— 
including laden muleteers, and dairy- 
men on barebacked burros—would 
give chase. More often than not 
the cousins would be in the thick of 
the fray; for the route to the Saladero 
yards passed by the so-called polo 
ground, where, if they were not out 
shooting something, the boys would 
be knocking a ball about in pre- 
paration for next week-end’s match 
against the local Brazilian vaqueros. 
Of course the killing itself was 
rather grim, till one got used to it. 
He and his cousins, girls as well 
as boys, thought nothing of it after 
the first two or three times. They 
had witnessed several of these 
matanzas, as they were called, and 
had learned to take an intelligent 
interest. Indeed, the way every 
morsel of a beast was used up 
and nothing wasted held a certain 
fascination. The men at the slicing- 
tables, who prepared the meat for 
salting and drying, were artists at 
their job. The skinners and quarter- 
ers were artists too, and so were the 
blonde and bearded Basque im- 
migrants in their sackcloth kilts and 
red woollen hose, who worked on 
the piled mounds of salt needed for 
the brine-pits. Despite the butchery, 
it was a picturesque, industrious 
scene. And even now his mouth 
watered when he thought of the 
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neatly tinned tongues produced in 
the canning-plant, and the beef- 
extract, the like of which he had not 
tasted since. 

Jennifer had loathed anything to 
do with the Saladero. He himself 
had thought it a mistake to make 
her witness a matanza; she was too 
sensitive. But his cousins said that 
it was illogical for Jennifer, who 
had no qualms about eating the 
tinned tongues, to be squeamish. 
So she had gone. Tom thought he 
would never forget that day. Jennifer 
had stood aghast, white and still, 
with tears pouring down her face as 
the old steam winch clattered and 
hissed nearby, dragging one lassoed 
steer after another to the peon with 
the poleaxe standing on the killing 
platform. Then she had run. He 
had followed, and had found her 
weeping by the drying-racks where 
the salted meats lay neatly folded, 
glistening with salt crystals in the 
waning sunshine. He had tried to 
comfort her in a clumsy boyish way. 
“Don’t take it to heart, Jennifer.” 
But she had not been comforted. 
“Tt’s horrible, horrible!” she had 
cried. “Take me away, Tom. I 
don’t want to come here, ever again.” 

Jennifer had not returned to the 
Rio Grande after that; though of 
course all the others kept on going 
there every summer as usual, till 
the old Saladero was sold for scrap- 
iron. All the others, that is, except 
himself. He had stopped going to 
Brazil, and had taken to holidaying 
at fashionable seaside resorts with 
Jennifer and her people. He had 
been sorry, for he had enjoyed the 


summers at the Saladero, and at 
Estancia Three Figs. He had learned 
to shoot partridges and martinetas 
there; to stalk the alligators that 
basked on the muddy banks of the 
artificial lagoons, where the exotic, 
hump-backed Zebu cattle watered. 
But Jennifer had not wanted him 
to shoot. “ It’s as bad as the killing 
in that dreadful Saladero,” she had 
said. “For my sake, Tom, don’t 
do it.” 

What a long time ago it seemed ! 
They had always known that they 
would marry. “Childhood sweet- 
hearts,” people said. They were 
happy too. Their flat, in the centre 
of the most fashionable district of the 
city, was a perfect jewel. Jennifer 
had made it so. She had proved 
to him that she had been right to 
insist on having a flat in the Mayfair 
of B.A., rather than an old-fashioned 
house by what she described as 
“That archaic old plaza at the 
Belgrano Barrancas,” which had been 
his first wish. The flat had a magnifi- 
cent view over the immense, dirty 
River Plate; and it was near his 
office. The Barrancas were a long 
way out; commuting was bad. All 
these things were quite true, but he 
could never really convince himself 
that he did not miss that old plaza ; 
and sometimes, in moments of 
nostalgia, he would go there. But 
Jennifer laughed at him and called 
him a sentimental dreamer. Perhaps 
he was. He had been sad, too, 
when the old Saladero was sold up. 
He had known much happiness there. 
He was fond of his cousins, and 
proud of the Saladero; proud of 
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the family’s achievement in such a 
wild place. Progress and employ- 
ment had been brought to the 


Brazilian back-blocks. Jennifer 
hadn’t understood. 
All his thoughts reverted to 


Jennifer. What would she think of 
him now, back in the Cordillera for 
the sole purpose of killing stags. 
She would be horrified. Perhaps 
that thought, always at the back of 
his mind, was in a way responsible 
for his inability to be any good at 
this stalking. Years ago he had 
loved shooting; now he had done 
none at all since that time, soon 
after his marriage, when he had 
slipped off to Three Figs estancia 
(the family still had an interest there) 
without Jennifer’s knowledge. He 
had tried to keep it a secret from 
her, for he knew she would be 
upset. And his cousin had been 
such a tempter. “ Come on, Tom,” 
he had said; “ we'll have a go at 
the duck in the tajamares. They’ve 
increased in recent years.” Jennifer 
was at the seaside, staying with 
friends. She need not know. 

Unfortunately she had found out. 
She was back in the flat, unexpectedly 
early, when he returned fit and 
happy after some marvellous duck- 
shooting. She had not said any- 
thing; but the atmosphere was 
as cold as ice. After that he had 
tried hard to conform to her highly 
cultured standards. He had given 
up any thought of such rough 
pastimes as shooting—until now. 

He sighed again. It was a pity 
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that they had had no children. 
Jennifer had not wanted them. She 
was not very strong, though it used 
to amaze him that she did not seem 
to tire at the parties she was so fond 
of. She was continually giving 
parties, and how lovely she looked 
attending to her guests! Radiant. 
He himself had usually felt rather 
out of it, for he had little in common 
with her friends. They were mostly 
brilliant and sophisticated. They 
prided themselves on their views, 
which were thoroughly avant garde. 
Jennifer’s beautiful pale features, 
framed in that mass of glossy raven 
hair, would take on an inner glow 
when she conversed with them. She 
could not help being the sparkling 
centre of every picture. But she 
drove herself, and other things, too 
fast. Her friends laughed at him 
when he worried about Jennifer 
driving alone in the car... . 

A bitter little wind hissed over 
the forest. Tom shivered under his 
big poncho, and got up to throw 
another log onto the dying fire. 
Some of the recumbent gauchos 
were snoring in rumbling tones, and 
it was time for him to crawl into his 
sleeping-bag and forget Jennifer. 
Forget her? She was still part of 
him; she had got into his system. 
He lay down to sleep, but he could 
not. In the soft rustling of the leaves, 
in the sighing of the icy wind that 
came down from the star-spangled 
snowfields, she spoke to him. “ For 
my sake, Tom,” she said, “‘ give up 
shooting. Don’t do it, ever again.” 
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A year went by. Although he 
sold the flat, and took a quiet little 
house near the Belgrano Barrancas, 
it was another year of heartache for 
Tom. His father, feeling the com- 
passion of a conscientious parent, 
decided on an experimental plan. 
The autumn was coming round again, 
and the wise old man had noticed 
that last year Tom seemed a lot 
better when he returned from his 
holiday in the Cordillera, though 
the boy had been non-committal 
when he mentioned this. The plan, 
if it worked, might kill two birds 
with one stone. Tom’s father wrote 
to his cousin in New Zealand. He 
thought it better, however, to await 
results before telling Tom about it. 
When, after some time, he received 
a reply to his letter, he put the 
finishing touches to his plan. 

“T was thinking, Tom,” he said one 
morning, when the first rush of the 
day’s shipping business was over ; 
“now that autumn’s coming round, 
you might like to go down to 
Estancia Chichahuay as you did last 
year. Red deer are giving Dick a 
lot of trouble, as usual.” 

“No, thank you, Dad,” replied 
his son. “ You know I never got 
near one last year. Anyway, I’m 
not keen on shooting.” 

“Well,” said his father, staring 
at his blotting-pad, “you used to 
be, and I’m sure it would do you 
good. However, that’s by the way. 
The point is this: the Board is very 
concerned with the increase in red 
deer at Estancia Chichahuay ; there 
is much valuable timber, and there 
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are many fine fruit plantations in the 
camp. I would like you to go down 
there this autumn to make a report 
on the actual damage done by the 
deer. It is particularly important 
now because the Board is working 
on a scheme to hire professional 
deer-killers to cope with the situation 
—and we must have comprehensive 
details.” 

“ Professional deer-killers,” said 
his son with some interest ; “‘ where 
would you get them ?” 

** My cousin Jim,” continued his 
father; “ you know, the one who 
farms in New Zealand, knows all 
about this trouble. The red deer 
have been a pest in the Otago district 
for years. I wrote asking him to 
put me wise on the possibility of 
hiring experienced New Zealand 
deer-killers to come out to Chicha- 
huay. Our local peons have no 
ideas about shooting. It would be 
much the same sort of thing as 
happened in southern Patagonia years 
ago, when sheep-shearers were 
imported from Australia to teach 
the locals how to shear properly. 
Well, cousin Jim is a busy man, and 
he can’t come out here himself to 
see the set-up; but his daughter, 
Harriet, can. She’skeenon travelling. 
She’s been to the States, and is 
interested in the Argentine. Jim 
says that she knows as much about 
the deer-killing methods in New 

Zealand as anyone. She’ll be able 


to give us some ideas about stalking- 
camps and so on, and she can get 
out into the field at Chichahuay 
before the Board come to a decision 
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whether to import gangs from over 
there. It might be too expensive, 
and theyll want to know what 
conditions are, in the Cordillera. 
Anyway, the upshot of all this is 
that Harriet is arriving by sea, due 
in on Monday next. She'll fly 
straight down to San Carlos in the 
Aerolineas Comet. Perhaps you’d 
like to accompany her. I need that 
report for the Board. You and 
Harriet—whom I have met, by the 
way—could work together. I’m 
sure she’s the sort of person you'll 
get on very well with. Dick and 
Sheila,” he concluded innocently, 
“know all about this. They'll be 
expecting you.” 

Tom agreed to go. The beech 
forests would be changing to their 
autumnal tints soon, and that was 
a sight for sore eyes. It would be 
nice to see Dick and Sheila again. 
Good friends. He need not do any 
shooting; he could leave that to 
cousin Jim’s deer-killing daughter. 
She ought to be quite a revelation. 

When Dick and Sheila learned of 
Tom’s visit Sheila decided on a plan 
of her own. She did not breathe 
a word about it until the principal 
female star (so to speak) was safely 
booked and the stage set. Then 
she revealed the plot. “ Dick,” 
she said at breakfast one morning ; 
“T hope you don’t mind, but I’ve 
invited Graciela de Jong to stay here 
this autumn. She has always wanted 
to come, but her work—she’s an 
artist for a magazine called ‘ Marcha 
Adelante ’—and it is very Onward 
March—prevented it. But I got a 


letter last mail saying that now she'll 
be able to come.” 


“ Graciela de Jong,” said Dick, 
and frowned; “ that’s the girl who 
looks so like Jennifer. Her second 
cousin, or something.” 

“Yes, dear. Graciela is very like 
Jennifer.” 

Dick gave his wife a shrewd 
glance. “It hasn’t escaped me, 
dear,” he said with a grin, “ that 
Graciela will be here at the same 
time as Tom. I believe you're 
turning into a match-maker.” 

“ Well,” returned his wife, “ Tom 
needs to marry again. He’s got to 
get over the tragedy of Jennifer 
killing herself in that crash. It’s 
logical that he might fall for someone 
like Jennifer, and I’m going to 
produce the set-up—if you see what 
I mean.” 

“I see very well,” replied Dick. 
“ All I hope is that your production 
is successful—if you see what J mean. 
I have some doubts.” 

At the same time as Dick and 
Sheila were having this interesting 
breakfast conversation, Graciela de 
Jong was lying in bed, with a small 
tray of butter-rolls and black coffee 
on her night-table. She sipped the 
coffee, but did not look at the crispy 
crescents or the delicious rolls of 
butter. What a party last night’s 
had been! All the gang present, 
and they’d made the rafters ring, as 
usual. Some of them even had the 
decency to sound impressed by her 
paintings ; the showing of which had 
been the object of the party—though 
judging by the quantity of gin drunk, 
nobody would have thought so. 
Oh, well; soon she would be away 
from it all at Estancia Chichahuay. 
Tom would be there. It sounded 
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almost too good to be true. At last 
he would really notice her; not as 
some remote cousin of his wife’s, 
but as a woman. She had been 
green with envy when Jennifer 
married Tom. He had been her 
hero, her ideal, ever since the day 
she had first set eyes on him. That 
was before he married Jennifer, 
when she herself wasn’t yet a teen- 
ager, for she was twelve years 
younger than Tom. Now he was 
free, and now she had the chance 
that had been denied her then. She 
was tired of the life she led; tired 
of that rag ‘Marcha Adelante’ ; 
sick of her crypto-existentialist friends 
who drank all her gin and were 
patronising about her paintings. She 
felt like settling down with a good 
honest-to-God man, who would put 
her before anything else, the way 
Tom did with Jennifer. Besides, 
she was twenty-six—practically on 
the shelf—and if she had learnt 
anything about men, which she 
hoped she had, it would stand her 
in good stead with Tom. .. . 


As he caught sight of cousin Jim’s 
deer-stalking daughter on the North 
Dock at Buenos Aires, Tom thought 
at once that she was not at all what 
he had expected. He arrived rather 
late, and the ship’s passengers had 
already disembarked. He only 
managed to run her to earth after 
incorporating the aid of the Purser, 
who was an old friend. “ She’s in 
the Customs shed,” said the latter’; 
“ slightly-built lass with red hair and 
freckles. Can’t miss her in a crowd.” 

Indeed one could not. She was 
well dressed, in a simple tweed suit. 


Her head was hatless, and her hair 
was certainly red. Like fire, thought 
Tom as he approached; or like a 
Cordillera tree blazing in autumn. 
He introduced himself, and she shook 
hands shyly. “I’m glad you’ve 
come,” she said in a soft attractive 
voice. “I don’t speak a word of 
Spanish, and I’m wondering how 
I’m going to get my rifle through 
the Customs.” 

“Don’t worry,” smiled Tom; 
“Til get you through in a jiffy.” 
As he went off to look for the Chief 
Customs Officer, who was also an 
old friend, Tom thought about the 
girl, How odd! He had expected 
something big, and mannish. But 
she was rather shy and feminine. 
Nevertheless, and despite her smart 
clothes and fashionable shoes, there 
was an indefinable out-of-doors 
atmosphere about her. 

In the taxi, on the way to her 
hotel, Harriet lost some of her 
shyness. “I always wanted to come 
to South America,” she said. “I 
love travelling, and I’m interested in 
seeing stock in different countries. 
Last year I went to the States with 
dad; we visited a ranch in Texas. 
It was the first time I’d seen Brahmin 
cattle.” 

“ Brahmins,” exclaimed Tom with 
interest ; “‘ we had that breed in the 
family camps up north. We called 
them Zebu. They used to leap out 
of the cattle-races leading up to the 
old Saladero.” 

“* Saladero ?” said Harriet inquir- 
ingly ; “ what might that be ? ” 

“A beef factory,” he replied. 
“* My family owned one up in what 
you’d call the Brazilian outback. 
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Sold years ago for scrap-iron. When 
I was a boy, there used to be the 
occasional killing—a real Wild West 
show, with the Brazilian vaqueros 
chasing those half-wild Zebu beasts 
all over the shop. Now there’s 
nothing left of the Saladero.” Un- 
wittingly it was spoken sadly. 

“Tm sorry to hear that,” she 
said. “‘ I’ve visited the big freezers, 
but I’ve never seen one of those 
old biltong-producing plants—or any 
real vaqueros. More’s the pity.” 

Tom, turning his head and gazing 
at the fiery one by him, was conscious 
of an almost physical warmth. Thank 
goodness for some common-sense, 
he thought; what a pity Jennifer 
had not been so matter-of-fact. 

Harriet, noticing that her com- 
panion had suddenly closed up like 
a clam, was puzzled. ‘I wonder 
what’s wrong,’ she said to herself. 

Next morning, after Harriet had 
met Tom’s father in the office, she 
knew more about it. “ My son had 
a bad knock,” he confided to her 
while Tom was out of the room. 
“ His wife, Jennifer, was killed in a 
car crash. All that family—the de 
Jongs, you know—are rather a heed- 
lessly egocentric lot. They say the 
crash happened because she refused 
to give the other car the right of 
way. Ah, well. It’s over now.” 
He changed the subject abruptly. 
“About those deer-killer camps, 
Harriet,” he said, “ you must consider 
the whole thing as an experiment. 
I don’t know if the expense of bring- 
ing professional deer-killers from 
New Zealand will warrant the scheme 
going forward. Conditions in the 
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Cordillera are sure to be different.” 
He gave her a searching look, and 
added, “‘ Things sometimes are not 
what they seem. Anyway, I’m sure 
you'll do your best to make the 
experiment worth while.” Harriet 
was left with the impression that this 
wise old gentleman meant more than 
he would say. 

On the following day, Tom 
and Harriet boarded the Aerolineas 
Comet. Two hours later, they 
touched down at the San Carlos 
aerodrome. Dick was waiting for 
them with the station-wagon. 

* Sheila didn’t come,” he said, 
“ because Graciela de Jong is already 
with us. You know Graciela, don’t 
you, Tom?” 

“Yes, I think so,” replied Tom 
vaguely, settling himself in the back 
seat; “some cousin of Jennifer’s.” 

The drive towards Estancia 
Chichahuay was a revelation to 
Harriet. She had seen autumn tints 
elsewhere, but they could not com- 
pare with this fantastic kaleidoscope, 
ranging from pale gold to magenta. 
The colours, together with the light 
and heavy tones of the evergreens, 
blended to form a magnificent canopy 
spread over the mountains, whose 
shoulders had donned a white laciness 
of powdered snow. 

She was enchanted. “ It’s simply 
beautiful,” she said, “ and it reminds 
me a bit of home. That’s in the 
Cold Lakes region of New Zealand, 
you know. The alpine valleys are very 
like these. But it’s smaller there, all 
told. I’m certainly going to have to 
get round a lot on a horse here, to 
find out where to set up camps. 
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“T’m not an expert,” she added ; 
“but I’ve been out with the deer- 
killers quite often at home. Years 
ago our region used to attract some 
of the most famous deer-stalkers in 
the world, but the red deer bred so 
much that they’ve got smaller, and 
stags’ heads aren’t up to much 
nowadays. But they are gradually 
destroying our forests, and a big 
effort is being made to get rid of 
them. Seems a pity, in a way.” 

“ If we’re not careful,” said Dick, 
“the same thing might happen here. 
Of course the country is bigger, and 
the deer have far more room; but 
the damage they do is being felt 
more and more. And they haven’t 
deteriorated in any way. On the 
contrary, the feed is so good that 
they’re growing bigger. Some of 
the stags are magnificent beasts. I 
saw heads shot by European tourists 
in the National Park last year. One 
was a nineteen-pointer, and another 
had twenty-two.” 

“Tm not so sure I would enjoy 
killing such a fine animal,” said 
Harriet softly, “although I’ve shot 
quite a few stags and hinds with the 
deer-killers. That’s not a bad way 
of life in New Zealand. The govern- 
ment pays well; and they drop 
supplies from bush planes. You 
get used to it, and get to know the 
skills needed for hunting, bush work, 
and mountaineering.” 

At this moment Dick lifted a hand 
from the steering-wheel and pointed. 
“You can see the trees round 
Estancia Chichahuay settlement from 
here,” he said. 

Soon they were rattling over a 
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cattle-guard with its attendant white 
gate, and racing up a drive flanked 
by dark-green pines. Dick pulled 
up with a flurry of stones in front 
of a red-roofed, pink-stone house. 
Sheila came out running, very 
excited; while Graciela followed 
more leisurely, but with equal 
intensity. As Harriet got out of the 
station-wagon, the setting sun, ablaze 
in the western mountains, lit the 
tops of the great surrounding poplars 
so that they looked like huge candles 
heralding the approaching night. 
“What a lovely place,” she said, 
as Dick introduced her to Sheila. 
“Tm going to enjoy it here.” 

When Sheila poured out the 
coffee in the living-room after dinner 
that night, she considered with 
satisfaction that this first meal, with 
all her guests present, had been an 
unqualified success. She felt the 
pride of a producer who sees things 
going well. From the first, Tom 
had been unable to keep his eyes 
off Graciela, and had hardly said 
a word. Harriet, who was obviously 
what is known in the Argentine as 
a real camp girl—and a very charming 
one—had also kept rather silent. 
Dick was his usual, slightly amused 
self—bless him; and Graciela... 
well, Graciela was just Graciela. 
Now, relaxed in front of the log fire 
—for the early autumn nights were 
chilly—and with coffee-cups in their 
hands, everybody seemed content. 

Tom, sipping his coffee, wondered 
about Graciela. He remembered her 
quite well now. Some remote cousin 
of Jennifer’s. How one forgot that 
theygrew up. Nowshewas beautiful. 
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As beautiful as Jennifer; and very, 
very like her. The same swift way 
of glancing up at you, and lowering 
those lovely grey eyes. The same 
shape of face ; the same complexion 
and colouring. The same elegant, 
slightly unconventional clothes. 
When he gazed at her, he felt a 
sudden ache. A physical yearning. 
A renewed hope. 

Graciela rose with studied poise, 
and collected the empty coffee-cups. 
As she took Tom’s she bent low so 
that her face, framed in the glossy 
wings of jet black hair, came close 
to his own. Her exciting scent was 
all about him. It was the same 
perfume that Jennifer used on special 
occasions, and it bewitched him. 


Harriet worked hard. Sometimes 
Dick would go out with her, but 
usually he had other matters to 
attend to. Harriet’s constant com- 
panions were Don Segundo Senillosa, 
the capataz, and a horse-peon known 
as Tortuga—the tortoise. Harriet’s 
plan was to cover as much of the 
high forested land as possible; to 
stake out places where permanent 
camps for deer-killers could be 
established. During this time she 
also accounted for three stags with 
good heads. As Don Segundo said 
to his wife Dona Filomena, “ La 
Rubia is a fine shot, and a good 
horsewoman, though she looks like 
a little freckled girl, As for the 
other, the black one, she has put 
the evil eye on poor Don Tomas ; 
who is, I swear, sick of the heart, 


Harriet, undressing by the warmth 
of the fire in her bedroom later that 
night, thought about these things. 
Tom’s father had meant more than 
he said. And Tom; so sad about 
his Jennifer. Then there was 
Graciela—a rum customer—a dark 
horse. One felt that she had a 
background of generations of ultra- 
urban cosmopolitan people, whose 
whim it was to look down their 
superior noses at the hewers in 
the backwoods. Also, despite her 
beautiful face and figure, and her 
lovely clothes, she was somehow 
rather masculine. A Diana of the 
chase. One thing was quite clear ; 
she had her sights trained full on 
Tom. 


but who would rid himself of this 
heart-sickness if he were to come 
shooting with La Rubia and 
myself.” 

Tom was not happy. He had 
come to Estancia Chichahuay to 
make a report on the red deer’s 
depredations; and so far he had 
done very little. He seemed to 
spend all his time with Graciela, 
and his conscience told him that 
Harriet must be despising him for 
allowing her to do all the work. 

As for Harriet—she was sorry 
for Tom. She thought it a shame 
he should fall in love with a character 
that wasn’t his type at all. Sheila 
said that Graciela was very like the 
Jennifer he had married. Once 
bitten, twice shy, you’d think. But 
no, he’d stuck his head in the noose 
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again, and she’d got him down and 
hog-tied. Sheer sex, that’s what it 
was. If only he’d come out shooting. 
She could not believe Tom did not 
want to shoot. The way he looked 
at her Winchester eighty-eight told 
her that. 

So when finally he approached 
her and said, “ Harriet, ’'m going 
with you next time,” she was 
delighted, though she was too much 
of a woman to show it. 

“You'll be a great help to Tor- 
tuga,”’ she said. 

Boundary riders reported seeing 
many deer in the highest part of the 
camp. Among them was un ciervo 
gigante, a giant stag with a head 
‘like a tree.’ This part of the camp 
consisted of a table-shaped limestone 
mountain, about six thousand feet 
high, with a small lake set among 
saucer-like meadows of lush grass. 
The boundary riders reported that 
the deer moved up in the early 
mornings from a valley below and, 
travelling with the sun, gradually 
grazed through the high beech forest, 
the dwarf trees, and finally made 
their way up a scree gully to drink 
at the lake and browse in the meadows. 
The ciervo gigante was always in the 
lead with his harem, ready to 
challenge and fight any other stag, 
and sometimes rounding up hinds 
that did not rightly belong to him. 
“Es muy picaro,” the riders said. 
Very mischievous. The deer did not 
return by the way they had come ; 
they disappeared into thick bush 
on the eastern side of the mountain, 
and worked round. That side was 
impassable for mounted parties ; the 
forest was dense, and criss-crossed 


by deep ravines, which the deer 
were able to leap across with no 
difficulty. 

The four riders decided to ride 
up as high as possible ; to establish 
a killer camp at the most likely place, 
and then to continue on foot and 
hide somewhere near the summit 
lake. In this way Harriet hoped to 
have a shot at el ciervo gigante when 
he came up. The prevailing wind 
was from the west, and the table 
ran from west to east; so, provided 
they could find a suitable hiding- 
place, the deer would be coming 
from below and up wind of them. 

Everything went admirably on the 
the first day. By sunset they had 
reached a part of the high forest 
where the trees were beginning to 
grow closer and thinner in girth. 
This was at the edge of the belt 
of dwarf tree-scrub that lay beyond, 
a tight little jungle. However, there 
were many signs that the red deer 
had forced their way through this 
barrier, making it less formidable. 
There was a small waterhole nearby, 
a seepage from eternal snow-slopes 
that spread fanlike farther up. It 
was a Satisfactory camp-site. Don 
Segundo soon had the fire going, 
and half a wether roasting on the 
spit. Tortuga tethered one horse, 
and allowed the remaining seven of 
the troop to roam off with the bell- 
mare. As the sun set vividly, 
sending long warm shadows up the 
sombre blue gullies, they could hear 
the stags roaring below. It was an 
exciting, virile sound. 

When the asado was finished, 
Tom and Harriet sat side by side 
on their sheepskins in front of the 








fire. Tom lit his pipe and sighed 
contentedly. ‘‘ You know, Harriet,” 
he said, puffing wreaths of smoke, 
“T’m damned glad I came with you. 
Honestly, I can’t remember having 
enjoyed myself so much since the 
old days when I used to go up to 
the Saladero and Estancia Three 
Figs.” 

“Tell me about those places, 
Tom,” she said. “I love hearing 
you talk about the Brazilian outback.” 

He told her, nothing loath. He 
recounted his experiences shooting 
partridges; martinetas, duck and 
snipe. He spoke of the times the 
cousins would chase ostriches with 
boleadoras; of the alligators they 
stalked. He described the stampedes, 
when the herds got wind of the 
Saladero in full swing—an un- 
forgettable smell of blood, offal, 
salt, oil, fresh meat and hides. He 
related the extraordinary occasion 
when, playing polo with the Brazilian 
vaqueros, one of them had lost his 
head with excitement and, drawing 
a pistol, had yelled to his opponent, 
“ Leave that ball, or I fire! ” 

Harriet laughed  delightedly. 
“* What a time you must have had! ” 

“We certainly did,” said Tom, 
adding: “ You know, Harriet, when 
I think of all the shooting I did in 
those days, I’m almost sorry I didn’t 
bring a rifle with me now.” 

“Tl lend you my Winchester,” 
she said quickly. “Have a go, 
Tom.” 

He shook his head. “No, 
Harriet,’ he said quietly; “ thanks 
allthe same. I’ve given up shooting.” 

“What made you give it up, 
Tom ?” she asked, innocently. She 
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knew quite well, for Sheila had told 
her; but she wanted him to speak 
about it. 

“ My wife, Jennifer, hated any- 
thing to do with killing, even the 
thought of something being hurt.” 

Harriet was silent for a moment. 
Then abruptly she said, “I have a 
suspicion that it’s the same with 
Graciela. Am I right ?” 

He nodded, and threw a stick 
into the fire. It blazed up, and she 
saw the deep melancholy in his eyes. 
How could they be so mean, she 
thought furiously. They weren’t 
squeamish about hurting Aim; making 
him feel it was a crime even to 
tolerate, let alone enjoy, what they 
could not. And Graciela had had 
no qualms about sinking her lovely 
white teeth into the venison that 
Tortuga had brought down on 
previous occasions. “It’s so rich,” 
she had said with relish. “I love 
rich things.” 

After they had climbed into their 
sleeping-bags, Harriet lay awake, 
listening to the melodious tinkle as 
the bell-mare moved, and to the 
whisper of the arroyo in the gorge 
below. Didn’t Tom realise that 
Graciela only pretended to be inter- 
ested when he spoke of the old days 
that he had loved so much? How 
could he be so blind ? 

They were up early next morning. 
Don Segundo decided to accompany 
them, while Tortuga—not exactly 
a streak of lightning—could catch 
the pack-mule and follow on later 
in case there was a stag to bring 
down. Breakfast didn’t take long; 
and soon the hunters set out on 
foot, led by La Rubia, her hair 
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blazing in the extraordinary clarity 
of the morning air. They could 
hear the deer beginning their march 
up the mountain from the valley. 
They forced their way through the 
little beeches, soaked in dew, and 
gained the foot of the scree gully as 
the sun bathed the upper mountain in 
a rosy glow—it was a glorious sight. 

After a scramble, they emerged 
at the top of the gully and started 
looking for a suitable vantage point. 
The little lake lay in a steep-sided 
depression, unwinkingly reflecting the 
red glow of the crags. On the 
south-eastern side of the table, 
about a thousand yards away, rose 
a conical summit of limestone. Half- 
way to this stood a long low wall of 
rocks—and here was the obvious 
place for their purpose. To reach 
the lake and the meadows, the deer 
would have to pass in front of this 
dyke and well within rifle-range ; 
for there seemed to be no other way 
of getting down into the depression, 
except through a fault on its south- 
eastern rim. 

Tom, Harriet and Don Segundo 
made all haste across the tableland ; 
the sun was still low in the east, 
and there was no sign of any deer— 
though they were certainly audible. 
They sat back to rest and wait. 
Harriet loaded her rifle. 

Hours went by; the sun reached 
its zenith, and it had begun to slide 
down the cloud-speckled curtain of 
the western sky before the first 
group of deer appeared. Hardly 
daring to breathe, the party perceived 
at once that the enormous stag in 
the lead, slowly moving away from 
the head of the gully, could be no 


other than the ciervo gigante. Harriet, 
looking through her binoculars, saw 
that he was a magnificent beast—a 
twenty-two pointer, at least, and he 
moved delicately, his great head 
erect, his nostrils flaring, his little 
tail twitching. She drew a deep 
breath. “‘ Have a look, Tom,” she 
whispered. “ He doesn’t seem very 
happy. He’s suspicious about some- 
thing.” 

The great stag was advancing 
cautiously, continually glancing back 
at his following harem, and roaring 
at the sky to let his competitors 
know that he was king. Every now 
and then he would trot purposefully 
round his wives, sniffing and stamp- 
ing, making certain that they were 
all with him. The herd advanced 
slowly towards the dyke ; and, when 
they had gone a hundred yards or 
so, the great stag stopped abruptly. 
He raised his fine head, flattened his 
ears, and roared. 

The hunters waited in tense silence, 
utterly still. The stag stood motion- 
less, every nerve alert. Presently he 
relaxed. He turned quickly, and 
cantered round his stationary harem. 
Then, to the complete dismay of 
the onlookers, he calmly led off 
towards the south-western side of 
the lake, where, by all indications, 
it had seemed impossible to get 
down, and where, because of this, 
they had not thought to scout 
carefully. 

“If they get down there,” 
murmured Harriet, “and I bet he 
knows a way, we’ve lost him. It’s 
too far, He’s a wary one. Well, 
I’m afraid there’s only one thing 
to do, before it’s too late.” 








She laid her rifle on the rock by 
her side, and cupped her hands 
round her mouth. As Tom and 
Don Segundo watched, fascinated, 
she gave a sudden bell-like call. It 
was an angry, thwarted sound—and 
wonderfully well done. The big 
stag stopped dead in his tracks. 
He turned, tilted back his huge 
antlers, and advanced a few paces. 
Then he roared his reply. Again 
Harriet sent forth that frenzied, 
uncanny call. The great stag roared 
impatiently, and started towards 
them. He could not see this intruder, 
but he knew that he was here some- 
where. His hinds, no doubt bored 
at the prospect of another fight for 
their favours, looked on cynically. 
Again that angry roar reverberated 
among the crags. In the clear air it 
could be heard for miles. The stag, 
maddened by this hidden menace to 
his still unsated desires, and throwing 
all caution to the winds, bounded 
forward, full tilt for the challenger 
he could not see. Tom _ heard 
Harriet settle her rifle more securely. 
On came the stag, in all his pride 
and majesty. ‘Into the jaws of 
death,’ thought Tom, and Harriet 
fired. 

Next instant not a single hind 
remained gazing at the speedy antics 
of their lord. They disappeared as 
though by magic; while another 
group, just coming up through the 
head of the gully, wheeled like a 
troop of well-trained circus ponies 
and plunged headlong down the 
scree, spreading panic among the 
remainder. As for the great stag; 
he executed a strange half-leap, half- 
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turn in mid-air, stumbled desperately, 
and, as the second shot crashed out, 
recovered and raced away in the 
direction from which he had come, 
his enormous antlers indicating (in 
some odd way) his puzzled astonish- 
ment and rage. He was still magnifi- 
cent, even in undignified retreat. 

Tom gave a low whistle. 
“ Harriet!” he exclaimed; “ you 
aimed high—both times. You let 
him off! ” 

“T couldn’t kill him,” she said, 
quietly. “He was so splendid; 
so wonderfully proud. Besides”— 
she hesitated—“ that’s a mean trick, 
I think. I was taught it by the 
deer-killers athome. They originally 
picked it up from those rich cosmo- 
politan deer-stalkers who used to 
come out to New Zealand. But... 
well, J think it’s cheating.” 

Tom, looking at Harriet now, saw 
something in her face that puzzled 
him. A look of pride; of defiance. 
What could be amiss ? 

As Don Segundo said to his wife 
upon returning to the estancia, 
“La Rubia is enamoured of Don 
Tomas, who does not perceive that 
he and she are of the same colour. 
He thinks only of the black one. 
Sobre gustos no hay nada escrito; pero 
hay gustos que merecen palos. There’s 
no accounting for tastes; but some 
tastes deserve blows.” 

The trip to the table-mountain 
helped Tom to collect enough 
material to write out a comprehensive 
report on the damage done by red 
deer at Estancia Chichahuay. He 
saw for himself the bark stripped off 
hundreds of young trees in the 
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native forest. When he got back 
to the settlement, he took further 
notes of the deers’ depredations there. 
Within a few days his task was 
complete. Graciela now announced 
that she wished to go back to Buenos 
Aires. She had decided to go by 
air, and Tom said that he would 
accompany her. Harriet, her job 
finished, preferred to travel by rail, 
in order to see more of the country, 
and she would go alone. She was 
tired, and a train journey would be 
restful. 

The poplars had lost their leaves, 
and stood barren against the sky 
as Graciela and Tom climbed into 
the station-wagon on the cold morning 
of their departure. There had been 
a hard frost overnight, and the 
high forests bore a russet, burnt- 
brown look. Clouds of smoke poured 
from the exhaust as Dick warmed 
up the engine. Sheila and Harriet 
stood outside the house, muffled in 
sweaters, to say good-bye. While 
Graciela fussed with rugs round 
her long legs, Tom spoke to Harriet. 
“ Ring me up at the office, when you 
get back to B.A.,” he said, gazing 
thoughtfully at the freckled face. 
What was there about it? Was 
there something wrong? “I'd like 
to help you through the Customs 
again,” he went on, frowning slightly. 
“ And—well, thank you, Harriet.” 

“ Bye-bye, Harriet,” cried Graciela 
cheerily. “Tom and I will come 
to visit you out in your New Zealand 
back-block—or whatever you call 
it—some day. Won’t we, Tom ? ” 

These last words were almost 
drowned in the roar of the engine 


as Dick let in the clutch. When the 
car had rattled over the cattle-guard 
and turned west, Sheila glanced at 
Harriet. She was going to make 
some remark about getting inside 
to warm up by the fire, when some- 
thing in the other’s expression 
checked her. The fiery head seemed 
oddly quenched, and there was a 
crumpled look about the freckles. 
Suddenly the girl turned and ran 
into the house. Sheila realised that 
an entirely unpremeditated factor had 
overpowered her own production. 


Tom sat on a wooden bench in 
the little plaza of the Belgrano 
Barrancas. The leaves were falling 
from the trees all round; soon they 
would be as bare as those down 
south. But the autumn sun was 
warm on his face. The city might 
be ugly, noisy, and brash ; but here 
it was beautiful. He looked at the 
old bandstand, and at the steep brick 
paths. Nothing had changed since 
his boyhood ; and, despite what had 
just happened, he was comforted. 
After returning from Estancia 
Chichahuay, he had taken Graciela 
out to dinner practically every night. 
Last night he had broken with her. 
It was no good. She reminded him 
of Jennifer, but she was not Jennifer. 
He had to be honest with himself, 
and with her. She had taken it very 
well, with a shrug of her shapely 
shoulders and a twisted smile. She 
said that now she would do what she 
had always wanted ; she would take 
a holiday, to paint in ‘ The isles of 
Greece! Where burning Sappho 
loved and sung.’ Then she had gone 
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on to murmur, almost under her 
breath, that it would be a relief to 
get away from conversations about 
far away and long ago—“ like what’s- 
his-name. Personally I’m all for 
* Marcha Adelante.’ ” 

Of course he had laughed; but, 
at heart, he was hurt. No one 
understood what that boyhood back- 
ground meant to him. Nothing like 
it would be seen in the world again. 
He watched sadly as the leaves fell 
whispering to the ground. They 
reminded him of something; the 
words of another poet—words long 
hidden in the depths of his mind : 

‘Yet wait awhile and see the calm 

leaves float 


Each to his rest beneath their parent 
shade.’ 


Beautiful words ; what a picture of 
peace and rest they engendered. The 
parent shade. 

He gazed at the children playing 
in the plaza. Two of them arrested 
his attention. What were they up 
to? Why, yes; they were rolling 
down the slope on a toy cow with 
wheels. At once the years fell from 
him, like the leaves from the plaza’s 
trees. That long time ago; this 
little girl and boy could be himself 
and Jennifer. 

The little girl was mounted now, 
and was rushing down fast; faster 
that seemed safe to Tom, while 
the thick-set little boy (so like 
himself at that age) raced after her. 
Suddenly it happened. Something 
must have gone wrong with the 
wheels. The toy cow did a nose- 
dive, and the little girl went skidding 
along the brick path. Tom sprang 


to his feet and ran to her. He 
picked her up, and spoke soothingly. 
Her knees were bleeding, and she 
had lost her pretty shoes, but she 
was trying hard not to cry. As he 
looked at her crumpled face, an odd 
thought struck Tom. He had seen 
such an expression, on such a face, 
not long ago. He realised then that 
this child, whom he had identified 
with Jennifer, was not at all like her. 
She had red hair, and a freckled face— 
a face that had lost the battle... . 

With a startled exclamation, he 
set her down. As she ran towards 
her hastily approaching Nannie, 
Tom’s thoughts cleared. What had 
been dim and dark, a hidden, un- 
formed embryo in the shadow of 
his mind, was now as crystal clear 
as an autumn morning. How could 
he have been so blind? Paying no 
attention to the Nannie’s repeated 
thanks, he headed down the 
Barrancas, and broke into a run at 
the bottom. Thank God it was not 
too late. The ship did not sail until 
tomorrow. 

There is little more to tell. The 
Board, deciding that to bring pro- 
fessional deer-killers from New 
Zealand for work in the Cordillera 
would be too expensive, dropped the 
scheme. Instead they are thinking 
of adopting an idea put forward by 
Dick; to permit European deer- 
stalkers to make use of Harriet’s 
camps. The Managing Director, 
however, feels that his experiment 
paid dividends—at any rate from a 
parental point of view. There is a 


fait accompli to prove it—Tom’s ’ 


aarriage to Harriet. 
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FAROES TRAWLER 


BY ROBERT CUNDY 


“ FasHoDA, Galley-boy,” the man 
at the high desk had said. “ You 
can sign on now. Sailing nine 
o’clock Monday.” 

I had signed, under fifteen other 
signatures, and handed over my tax 
form and National Health card. 
And that was all. No other formal- 
ities. It was an unexpectedly abrupt 
end to the long days I had spent 
waiting. Each grey, January morning 
I had walked to the crews’ office by 
the Fish Docks. The answer from 
the high desk had always been the 
same ; short, but not unkindly : 

“No, lad, nothing today. Give 
us a look tomorrow, will you ? ” 

And I had wandered away into 
the drizzle—paused for a while to 
watch the white-coated ‘lumpers’ 
whipping the fish ashore and filleting 
them in the echoing, wet-floored 
sheds ; to wonder how they could 
work bare-handed with the half- 
frozen fish and metal trays—and then 
walked slowly back along Fish Dock 
Road to the Reference Library and 
the corner by the stove, where it was 
warm. 

I signed on on Friday. At half- 
past eight on Monday morning I was 
walking once more along Fish Dock 
Road, only this time humping my 
gear, and wondering if I hadn’t 
stuck my neck out too far. I had 

L 


got my wish. I was going to sea in 
a trawler. But winter, North Atlantic ? 
I shivered at the thought. 

Across the narrow lock gates lay 
the trawlers. Moored with their 
high stems against the mole, they 
were like an exercise in perspective. 
Row upon row of almost identical 
fo’c’sles, funnels and masts, gradually 
diminishing into the haze. This 
was the famous North Wall. Here 
the refuelled and revictualled trawlers 
were brought by the harbour tugs. 
Here they awaited the crews that 
would take them out on the desperate 
gamble of middle- and distant-water 
fishing. 

Fashoda (the name is imaginary, 
as are the names I have given to 
certain of her crew) lay in the centre 
of a huddle of rusty, grimy, battered, 
weary-looking North Sea trawlers, 
the last remaining coal-burners 
working out of Grimsby. By con- 
trast, Fashoda was a modern diesel 
craft, with streamlined superstructure 
and gleaming new paint. Not much 
above 150 feet in length, she had a 
steep sheer, her decks curving like 
a strung bow, to give an impression 
of compact, thrusting power. 

As I climbed the long ladder to 
her fo’c’sle-head, I imagined, a little 
romantically, how the first log entry 
of the day might read. 
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* Voyage 76. 

0750. Day opens cloudy, with 
slight haze. Wind light to 
moderate, SEly. 

0850. Whistle, telegraph and tele- 
phones tested... .” 

And then I looked aft, and realised 
that I was no longer ‘big ship.’ 
Thirty minutes to sailing time, and 
there was not a sign of life aboard. 

Like the other trawlers, her mast- 
head lights were switched on, paling 
now in the morning haze. Her 
trawl gear, rusty and dented, was 
stowed along the bulwarks. But her 
decks, bleached by salt water, 
roughened and gouged by the heavy 
gear, were deserted. Her sidelights 
glowed green and red on either side 
of a wheelhouse whose windows were 
dark and empty as the eyes of a 
sightless man. 

I walked aft, past the mainmast, 
the brackets where the fish-pounds 
were set up, and the high, steel 
coamings of the hatches that led to 
the fish-room. Beneath a plaque 
carrying the name of her builders 
and the words, ‘Selby, 1958, 
crouched a squat, powerful-looking 
electric winch. Its task was to heave 
in the trawl, perhaps six hundred 
fathoms of wrist-thick steel wire and 
several tons of otterboards, bobbins, 
net and, with luck, fish. 

The wheelhouse and accommoda- 
tion were all one, topped by a stubby 
streamlined funnel. Her round 


cruiser stern, designed for easy 
running before Atlantic gales, rose 
unbroken to a high boat-deck. Here 
I saw a wooden lifeboat and three 
of the latest ten-man, self-inflating 


life-rafts, looking, in their round plas- 
tic containers, like giant white maggots. 

The entrance to the accommoda- 
tion was by means of an alley- 
way that ran athwartships. Right 
aft, in the curve of the stern, were 
the heads, washroom, drying-room, 
shower, and even bath, a specially- 
constructed bath, short and highsided, 
with a step built into it, so that you 
sat down, as in a deep armchair. 

On the opposite side was a steel 
door giving on to another alleyway 
running forward. I passed the 
messroom—a glimpse of long tables, 
mahogany panelling and shining 
brass—and then came to the galley. 
Beyond, the alleyway continued 
across the top of the engine-room and 
ended in steps leading up to the 
inside of the wheelhouse. 

But there was someone aboard, 
after all. In the galley the watchman 
was making tea. I introduced myself. 

“You're early,” he said ; “ ’appen 
they others be aboard about ten. 
Sailing’s been put back.” 

So we drank mugs of tea, while 
he told me of the difficulties of 
getting a crew on board by sailing 
time, especially if it happened to 
coincide with opening time. If a 
man was missing, the ship’s runner, 
the man who had signed me on, 
would take a taxi and scour the 
town’s pubs. That would cost the 
delinquent thirty shillings off his 
wages for the taxi hire. 

Sometimes the men jumped aboard 
as the ship went through the locks ; 
they might even chase her down- 
river in a tug and board that way. 
But the watchman wouldn’t recom- 





me! 











mend using a tug, because they 
docked an extra two pounds off your 
wages for a tug, as well as the taxi 
hire. 
As he talked, I glanced round the 
galley. The whole of one side was 
taken up by the coke-fired range, 
with its ovens and four hot-plates 
under heavy, asbestos lids. Above 
were racks in which plates and pans 
could be kept hot. The opposite 
side had work-benches and an 
aluminium sink and draining-board. 
There were lockers underneath and 
plate- and cup-racks above. It was 
all much larger and more spacious 
than I had thought possible, and, 
instead of the grimy, greasy chaos 
I had feared, the galley was clean 
and shone with polished brass and 
burnished steel. 

An hour later, the cook arrived. 
He was a short man, with dark, 
brilliantined hair. His small, dapper 
moustache and white polo-necked 
sweater gave him the air of an army 
P.T. instructor. Seeing my kitbag 
in the alleyway, he took me below 
to the cabin we were to share. 

Again, I was surprised at the space. 
Two bunks, wide and each fitted 
with its own curtains and reading- 
lamp, ran along the ship’s side. 
There were also two tall lockers of 
polished mahogany with bright brass 
catches, a short couch and a steam 
radiator for heating. Above the 
couch, a steel-runged ladder rose 
up a square trunk to a porthole which, 
I calculated, must be in the after 
alleyway. 

“ That’s the escape hatch, that is,” 
said the cook. “I hope you aren’t 
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going to be like the last galley-boy. 
Always up there, he was, making 
sure the port was open afore he 
turned in. Freezing cold, it was, 
snow squalls and gales off the west 
coast, and that port’d be wide open. 
Scared of being trapped down here 
if she turned over, he was. But I 
reckon he’d have died of pneumonia 
first, if I hadn’t climbed up and shut 
the blamed thing every night after 
he’d gone to sleep.” 

When I returned to the galley 
after stowing my gear, I found it 
full of men, all dressed in the 
trawlerman’s shore uniform of grey 
belted raincoat and flat cap. They 
were sipping tea and shouting to 
each other over the roar of the newly- 
started engines. 

*Can’t do much worse than last 
trip, eh, cook ?” 

“ Hell, no. Three hundred bloody 
kit! And I walked out of that 
office with seven pound, six shillings 
and bloody ninepence, I did. After 
twenty-one days at sea and all.” 

“ What’s this, a new galley-boy ?” 
said a deckhand with the physique of 
a heavy-weight boxer, whom they 
had been calling Charlie. ‘“ Hope 
he isn’t another Jonah.” 

I laughed and told them how I 
once caught a bass in Poole Harbour 
in three minutes from baiting the 
hook. But I was worried by Charlie’s 
remark, because trawlermen are 
superstitious people and I would not 
have a happy trip if they thought 
I was unlucky. 

The cook bared his tobacco- 
stained teeth in a narrow grin, his 
lean jaw slipping sideways, derisively. 
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**Can’t do much worse, anyway. 
We've ’ad a right run of bad luck. 
Three-fifty the trip afore last, and 
four hundred over Christmas.” His 
right foot kicked viciously at the 
coco-matting on the galley floor. 
“Christmas Day and not enough 
fish aboard to pay my bond bill— 
and I don’t drink. Give us a good 
trip this time, that’s all I ask. So’s 
I can get orf the bastard. Twenty 
quid clear and I can sit tight in the 
Mission and wait for one of they 
snappers.” 

The deck suddenly trembled be- 
neath our feet as the engines were 
tested. “’Ere, out you go,” shouted 
the cook, waving the deckhands 
away with fluttering movements of 
his hands. “I’ve got me dinner to 
do. Skipper’ll be yelling for his 
ham sandwiches in a minute.” 

Being sailing day, there was not 
the usual midday meal, but a snack 
of sandwiches and coffee. While 
we prepared the thick slices of bread 
and margarine and corned beef, 
the cook, who, unlike the rest of 
the crew, was from the south of 
England, talked to me about his 
ambition. 

“ Used to be chef on a liner, I did. 
Then I started hitting the bottle. 
Left me wife and kids in the lurch. 
Blind drunk every day from dinner- 
time onwards. Became an alcoholic, 
I did. Then I meets this chap and 
he turns round and says, ‘ Why 
don’t you go into hospital? They 
can treat people like you now.’ Took 
two months, but they cured me. 
And now I don’t touch a drop— 
not even when they brings the 
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morning rum-bottle in. I’m saving 
up for a little bake’ouse. Get a 
rundown one cheap and work it up, 
I shall. No money in these Faroes 
boats, though. You got to get in 
one of they snappers to make the 
cash. Distant-water boats they are. 
Go up north, into the Arctic, Bear 
Island, White Sea. That’s where 
they really catches the fish.” His 
eyes, small and dark and set deep 
in his long, bony face, gleamed as 
he pictured the cascades of glittering 
fish pouring out of the net of his 
snapper. “All you need is enough 
money to stay ashore and wait for 
a berth.” 

He was interrupted by a long 
blast on the ship’s whistle. Through 
the galley port came shouts and the 
sound of wirés being dragged along 
the deck. Fashoda was leaving her 
berth. 

The cook ducked his head into 
the serving-hatch to check the time 
by the messroom clock. 

“Mind you,” he said, “ these 
boats are all right. They'll take any 
sort of weather. And the firm looks 
after you well. They’re bloody 
well fed, those deckies out there,” 
and he waved through the serving- 
hatch at an imaginary roomful of 
hungry deckhands. 

By now we were at the locks, and 
I went on deck to watch. The shore 
workers slid by like the cast of a 
musical comedy waving farewell from 
a revolving stage, and then we were 
out in the gliding, oil-glazed waters of 
the Humber. The tall finger of the 
Hydraulic Tower at the entrance to 
the deep-water docks slowly dissolved 
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in the haze. Voyage Seventy-Six had 
begun. 

That evening, as we raced at full 
speed up the Yorkshire coast, I 
helped the cook prepare tea. 

** Bacon, eggs and chips tonight,” 
he shouted, above the scream of the 
supercharger. “ Afore all the eggs 
get smashed and the bacon goes orf.” 

I was peeling potatoes, learning 
to leave the sink only half full of 
water if I wanted to avoid a deluge 
as the ship rolled. 

“ Orl right, are you?” he asked, 
as he laid out the bacon in strips in 
an oven tin. “ She’s being kind to 
you. Last trip we put to sea in a 
gale. Didn’t have no time to wedge 
me grub in properly. Storeroom 
was a shambles.” 

I told him I was fine at the moment, 
but that I knew it had to come. 
Before long I was going to be very, 
very ill. 

Three minutes later the cook 
staggered past with a huge, square, 
black steel pan. He wedged it 
securely on the hot-plate, then began 
to pour in about a gallon of vegetable 
oil for frying. The smell hit me 
hard in the stomach. The potatoes 
in the sink before me began to grow 
larger and then to spin, faster and 
faster, until I knew I had to dash 
for the slop-bucket. 

From that moment, for the next 
two days, I lived only for the time 
when I had washed the last plate 
and put away the last mug and could 
stagger down to my bunk. Time 
was submerged in a mass of confused 
recollections, all overborne with 
regular, racking, bouts of sickness. 
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I ate no meals and only drank 
occasional glasses of sugar and water. 
Sometimes I nibbled at the edge of 
a dry biscuit, like a timorous mouse. 

I remember that, later that night, 
I was very ill; I remember that, 
the following day, the cook roasted 
a joint of pork and that I had to slice 
it; I remember that a jar of pickles 
was smashed and that I was the one 
who had to clean it up ; I remember 
though, how the cook helped me 
with my work, as well as doing his 
own; I remember how the deckies 
all gave me a cheerful word of 
sympathy and encouragement as I 
sat, hunched on a little stool by the 
sink, my head swinging backwards 
and forwards with the relentless 
rolling of the ship; I remember 
someone telling me that we had 
passed through the Pentland Firth 
in the night, and were now in the 
Atlantic. 

On the third morning, a Thursday, 
the cook woke me as usual at 6.15, 
and I was surprised to find that I 
was well again. I even decided to 
take a little breakfast. But first I 
had to lay the two messroom tables. 

Clear away the wreckage of the 
snacks left out for the night watches ; 
then spread a cloth over the formica 
table-top ; fasten up the side-flaps 
and drop in the fiddles. Finally, 
before laying out the cutlery, a round 
brass mug-holder to be clipped on 
to the side-flap—one for each place. 
Fashoda could now be as skittish 
as she wanted, and the breakfast 
would stay on the table. 

Through the serving-hatch I 
inquired what we were eating. 
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*“T’m giving em noddies and fish 
this morning,” the cook replied. 
“Sooner they get used to fish for 
breakfast again, the better.” 

* Noddies’ are what the deckies 
call corn-flakes. But fish? I had 
heard some thumps on deck during 
the night. Had we caught much ? 

* Only a couple of baskets. We’re 
on the west coast now, where 
there’s supposed to be plenty of 
dogfish. At least, the Old Man said 
he’d try a little dogging last night. 
But there weren’t no dogs. Go on 
like this and they'll just about keep 
the galley supplied.” The jaw was 
slipping sideways again, and I pre- 
pared for another recital of the 
unprofitable voyages of the Fashoda. 

Breakfast is at seven, and at nine 
I make the mid-morning tea. Two 
ounces of tea in the brown enamel, 
one-gallon pot; three-quarters fill 
with scalding water from the kettle 
that sits, permanently steaming, on 
the edge of the stove; add half a 
pound of sugar and half a tin of 
evaporated milk. 

“Only the Old Man don’t like 
sugar in his tea,” the cook reminds 
me. “ Like I told you, you’ve got to 
draw his orf first. Then put the 
sugar in.” 

I make a fresh brew, specially for 
the skipper, in his little teapot, white 
with pink polka-dots, and then 
stagger and clutch my way along the 
alleyway to the wheelhouse. 

The skipper is a small, sturdy, 
white-haired man. His face is 
blandly round, and his voice mild. 
He almost seems meek, but there is 
a hint of an inner toughness in the 


way he stands by the wheel, a touch 
of early Edward G. Robinson. So 
far he has not said anything to me, 
apart from a curt ‘Thank you’ 
when I have brought him his tea. 
I am not surprised, either. In 
addition to the usual harrowing 
responsibility of command, a trawler 
skipper has to make his ship pay. 
He has to find the fish. Too many 
unprofitable voyages and he will find 
himself looking for another berth. 
Or, as Charlie, the messroom humorist 
puts it, ‘walking Cleethorpes Pier, 
instead of the bridge.’ 

This morning, it seems, his humour 
is worse. A mere nod to me, and 
he takes his tea back with him to 
his radio, where he picks up the 
threads of his morning chat with a 
fellow skipper a hundred miles north. 

His wireless speech has the 
mannerisms common to trawler and 
coasting skippers. He still sounds 
slightly embarrassed, although he 
must have used a radio for many 
years now. His voice rises oddly in 
pitch at the end of each sentence. 

“ Well, Tom, I’ve got my tea now, 
and what a blessing that is on a 
day like this. We done a spot of 
dogging last night, but we only got 
a basket or two. Just about enough 
to keep the galley supplied. At this 
rate I’ll go home owing the company 
again. Trouble is, you don’t know 
what to do, do you, with a weather 
forecast like they gave us this 
morning ? ” 

A similar voice crackles its sym- 
pathy and I turn to go back to the 
galley. Harry is at the wheel, his 
gnarled hands struggling to keep 
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Fashoda on course before a rising 
following sea. Harry is a supporter 
of Grimsby Town and wears a 
corduroy cap in the team’s colours. 

The wheelhouse, silent save for 
the occasional click of the steering- 
gear, seems oddly detached from 
the seething, windswept desolation 
outside. Through the toughened 
glass panels I watch the fo’c’sle-head 
disappear as a wave breaks noise- 
lessly over it. The smother of white 
foam rolls along the deck towards 
us, still without a sound, until the 
illusion is suddenly shattered by a 
sharp rattle against the windows. 
The scene ahead swims out of focus 
for an instant, like a moment of 
vertigo, as the spray drains down 
the glass. 

Back in the galley, peeling potatoes 
is even more difficult, and my 
trousers are soaked several times 
from the sink spilling over. We are 
pitching heavily now, in addition to 
the frantic rolling. 

“Lucky I got everything wedged 
in nice and firm in the storeroom,” 
says the cook, contentedly rolling 
dough for some jam tarts. 

His stewpans are held firmly by 
long rods, which are clamped to a 
rail on the front of the stove. Even 
then, each roll brings its chorus of 
wild clatter from pans in the cup- 
board, from mugs swinging on their 
hooks under the plate-rack, and from 
the sauce-bottles corraled in the 
middle of the messroom tables. 
There is a hissing as from a nest of 
serpents, as spray, leaking through 
the skylight, drips on to the hot- 
plates. The slop-bucket breaks loose 
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and careers to the other end of the 
galley, scattering its contents over 
the floor. The cook has thrown 
water over the coco-matting to stop 
it slipping under our weight, but, 
with the grease from the slops, it 
becomes slippery, and we slide like 
drunken skaters as we struggle to 
get the midday meal dished up. 

“Lucky bastards,” growls the 
cook. “ Don’t know how lucky they 
are aboard this hooker. There they 
are, snoring their heads orf in their 
bunks, while you and me get ’em 
vegetable soup, lamb chops, mint 
sauce, roast and boiled, cabbage, jam 
tart and custard. Give this weather 
to any other cook in the Grimsby 
trawler fleet and he’d lay out bully 
and bread and marge and tell ’em 
to get on with it.” 

Outside, the seas are rea~ing high 
above our stern and the wind 
screams along the alleyways, keeping 
an eerie chorus with the whine of 
our supercharged engines. Through 
the galley port I watch the waves 
thunder past like a line of chariots, 
glinting in the occasional sunshine, 
racing towards the great northern 
ice-cap which is their only obstacle, 
while Fashoda plunges steadily on, 
making twelve knots, heading north- 
west. 

The messroom is lively with 
conversation. There can be no 
‘dogging’ this weather, and the 
Old Man has decided to head straight 
for the Faroes. Revived by the 
boisterous weather, I eat my first 
proper meal of the trip. But I find 
that a special technique is required 
for the soup, which swills violently 
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round the plate as the ship rolls her 
scuppers under. 

On the messroom radio, a factory 
audience is applauding ‘ Workers’ 
Playtime.’ We listen for a while, 
and to me, the throaty crooner and 
the comic’s patter seem too incon- 
gruous out here, in this empty wilder- 
ness of sky, sea and driving spray. 
Charlie rises and switches off the 
set with a bitter comment about 
shirkers ashore. 

By tea-time it is dark and the 
great waves flash white-headed past 
the galley port. The radio is on 
again. This time for the shipping 
forecast. 

“Iceland, Faroes,” begins the 
sedate voice, and I am startled to 
realise that it is referring to me. 
“Wind south-westerly, Storm force 
ten or eleven.” 

Charlie blasphemes, succinctly. 

Over their fish and chips, the rest 
of the messroom faces are long. 

“ He’ll either lie or go in,” mutters 
Harry, pulling his black-and-white 
striped cap down hard on to his 
head, as if in preparation for the 
worse weather ahead. 

“ Like enough, the mad —— will 
start shooting,” says Charlie. “ After 
all, he’s had his life, hasn’t he ? ” 

“He tellt me this afternoon as 
he were going to lie,” puts in the 
third hand—the trawler term for 
bo’sun. ‘Lie’ means _heave-to. 


* We’re nearly off Fuglo, you know.” 
The third hand does not often 
speak, and when he does, it is slowly, 
from a solemn face with slightly 
protruding eyes. 

Back in the galley, the washing- 
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up took me half an hour longer 
because of the violent motion. The 
cook had rigged a wire cage round 
the draining-board, and spread wet 
cloths over the work-benches to stop 
the dishes sliding. But he was quite 
undismayed by the prospect of even 
worse weather. 

“ Baking tonight,” he announced, 
and disappeared into the storeroom. 
After mixing the dough for the 
bread and leaving it to rise, he 
returned with a newly-iced cake, 
which he placed reverently on the 
bench and began to decorate. 

“She'll be steadier in the lee of 
Fuglo,” he muttered through his 
teeth, as he carefully squirted the 
icing, in artistic loops and whirls, 
to form ‘ Happy Birthday Caroline.’ 

“Sort of hobby, like,” he ex- 
plained. “I brings all me ingredi- 
ents aboard and bakes ’em up when 
I’ve got me ovens right. They’re 
for friends ashore. Got one more to 
do, for the mate, but I’ve almost 
run out of icing sugar.” 

Next morning I awoke to see 
strange lights bobbing out on the 
black waters. The gale was still 
blowing, but in the lee of the Faroes, 
Fashoda’s motion was less wild. 
The little, round-faced chief engineer 
told me that the lights were those of 
the small local fishing-boats. I had 
been puzzled for some time why 
we did not go farther north, where 
apparently there were better catches 
to be had. Certainly, Fashoda could 
take Icelandic weather, and she had 
enough stores for the extra days on 
voyage. 

“ She’s 
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Faroes grounds,” replied the chief. 
“ Government gave the company a 
subsidy to build her, on condition 
she kept to this area. It’s really all 
to do with politics. Idea was to 
get British trawlers to stay away 
from Iceland, I suppose. But all 
I know is that there isn’t the fish 
round here now, unless you get close 
in, and those are the only ones 
allowed in close.” He waved at the 
bobbing lights. “‘ We have to stay 
at least six miles off. Convention 
between Britain and Denmark. But 
we’re going right in after breakfast. 
Condenser trouble. Broke a fresh- 
water pipe last night.” 

Slowly, as the night turned into 
a grey day of driving rain and mist, 
I began to make out the rearing 
mass of rock which is Fuglo, a 
snow-capped promontory rising sheer 
from the sea to a height of two 
thousand feet or so. Fuglo is the 
most north-easterly of the Faroes, 
which are long and narrow in shape, 
resembling, on the chart, the back 
of a hand with fingers outstretched 
towards the north. 

After breakfast I heard the whine 


_ of the supercharger again, and we 


~ 


slid quickly in between the gaunt 
black ribs of mountain, up the fjord 
that led to Klaksvig, the small town 
where they were going to do our 
repairs. 

We berthed on the outside of 
three Aberdeen trawlers, and four 
of the deckies went ashore with our 
lines. They returned, having bought 
cheap lighters engraved with Faroese 
shepherds blowing great, curling 
horns, and with stories of a dance 
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to be held in the town that evening. 
The cook and I had to wait until 
lunch was over; then we set out 
in search of icing sugar and almond 
paste for his birthday cakes, and, 
for me, one of the thick, long-staple 
woollen sweaters for which the 
Faroes are famous. 

Away from the slipways and jetties 
that line the fjord, the streets of 
Klaksvig rise in layers of bright, 
modern houses, their walls colour- 
washed pink, yellow or green. Only 
one or two of the original turf-roofed 
cottages remain, and American cars 
sway over the few miles of rain- 
rutted roads. 

We had difficulty with our 
shopping. The Faroese are the 
descendants of Danish settlers who 
first went there in the fourteenth 
century, and they speak a variety of 
Danish. Although the shelves of 
their shops were lined with English 
tinned food, we found few shop- 
keepers who spoke English. Prices 
were high, reflecting the cost of 
transport to these remote islands, 
whose economy revolves almost 
exclusively around sheep and fish. 
However, we at last found a cake 
shop, where the cook solved the 
language problem by going into the 
bakehouse and demonstrating what 
he wanted to the pastry cook. 

We were back aboard in time to 
prepare tea. In the galley we found 
the second engineer, a brawny 
Lincolnshire man who had worked 
for a time in a Scunthorpe iron 
foundry, waiting for his private little 
kettle to boil. He did not like the 
strong trawler tea so beloved of the 
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deckies, and always brewed his own. 
His arms, head and chest were 
blackened by soot and grease. 

** Ah, it’s been a long job, that,” 
he said wearily. “‘ And those shore 
boys don’t know her engines, either. 
Still, we should be finished by eight 
o’clock tonight.” 

The cook turned from his fish- 
fryer, and his jaw slipped into scorn 
again. “And that means the old —— 
will take her out. No night ashore 
for us, we'll be orf fishing, Pll be 
bound.” 

I did not point out that only a 
few hours back he had been com- 
plaining that the deckies were doing 
nothing but eat his food and were 
not catching any fish. It was 
obviously unwise to argue with the 
cook when his jaw was sideways. 

But, in the messroom, Charlie 
was still optimistic, and launched 
into a detailed description of the 
blonde he had met at his last Faroes 
dance. 

But there was no fishing, and no 
dance either. For, at six in the 
evening, the storm hit us with a 
noise like an express train entering 
a tunnel. Through the galley port 
I saw the crew of a Faroese schooner, 
moored on the opposite side of the 
jetty, struggling frantically to lay 
out extra warps as their craft jerked 
and surged under a wind of colossal 
force. 

Almost immediately, spray began 
to break over the end of the jetty, 
and the fjord, a few minutes earlier 
placidly reflecting the lights of the 
town, was being lashed into a frenzy 
of foam. As far as I could see, the 


water seemed to be smoking, as the 
wind lifted great driving sheets of 
spray from the surface. 

On the quayside I saw a solitary 
figure, one of the Aberdonian trawler- 
men, fighting his way forward against 
the wind, bent double and having 
almost to kick one foot in front of 
the other to gain any ground. For 
a moment I ventured on deck, but 
I found that the wind jammed in 
my throat, making it almost impossible 
to breathe. We were in the middle 
of what must have been a near- 
hurricane. 

Ten minutes later the mate came 
in, after supervising the laying out 
of extra mooring-ropes. His yellow 
oilskins streamed rain and salt-water. 
“She'll lie snug enough now,” he 
said, pouring himself a mug of tea. 
“ But poor old Farandole’s in trouble. 
Skipper’s talking to her on the 
radio ; can’t get her trawl up. She’s 
out off Fuglo. Just have to lie and 
hope the net doesn’t snag on a rock, 
that’s all.” 

That night I lay awake picturing 
the Farandole, one of our sister 
ships, hove-to in mountainous seas, 
dragging the vast weight of her trawl 
while the great waves broke over 
her. 

In the morning, when the storm 
had passed, we heard that disaster 
had indeed struck. But not to the 
Farandole. The seven o’clock news 
announced the total loss of a Scottish 
trawler off the Shetlands. The 
deckies sat blank-faced and silent 
for several minutes, as if in tacit, 
communal mourning. There was 


no embarrassment, no attempt to 
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laugh it off. They knew better than 
anyone what lay behind the grave 
words of the announcer. The 
anxious, helpless, but never quite 
hopeless waiting of the wives and 
families. Then the final, confirm- 
atory blow, as one by one the bodies 
were recovered. The struggle to 
bring up the children. . . . 

A bell clanged in on our thoughts. 
There was a rumble beneath our 
feet. The mate put his head round 
the door and called for the deckies 
to take in the mooring-lines. We 
were going out to join the Farandole, 
going fishing at last. 

A few hours later, when the 
Faroes were a low line of jagged 
white teeth on the horizon, an 
electric bell clattered three times and 
the engines stopped. Fashoda lay 
hove-to, rolling broadside-on to the 
seas, rolling with an almost lunatic 
abandon, as the deckies began to 
shoot the trawl. 

The mate yells, and the otter- 
boards crash into the sea. Six 
feet square and made of stout oak, 
strapped and bound with steel, they 
‘fly’ like kites on either side of the 
net and keep its mouth wide open. 
Then the net itself, of a surprisingly 
fine mesh; the foot-rope, strung with 
great steel bobbins to stop it from 
catching on the bottom, and finally 
the head-rope with its small alloy 
floats. 

When all the gear is over the side 
and in proper alignment, the mate 
signals to the bridge and we steam 
in a wide circle towards the side from 
which the net has been shot, to 
bring our propeller clear. Then the 


winch-brakes are released, the engines 
put full ahead, and the vessel bounds 
forward like a terrier suddenly 
released from its lead. The great 
steel warps rush out round the deck 
and over the gallows blocks, the mate 
and the winchman keeping an even 
flow by means of the winch-brake. 

Depending on the depth of water, 
so the skipper decides on the length 
of trawl warp to use. When he is 
satisfied, he waves to the mate and 
the winch-brakes are screwed down. 
The ship’s speed is reduced to about 
three knots and the trawl-warps are 
secured together in the towing-block 
aft. Steadied by the weight of our 
gear, we steam slowly across the 
ground the skipper has chosen to 
fish. 

Sometimes a skipper will fish on 
the instructions of his owners, based 
on reports from other trawlers in 
the fleet. But usually he is given 
a wide discretion. His own decision 
results from an application of his 
knowledge—of the locality and of 
the habits of the fish he is after; 
intuition—which is said to account 
for the success of many ‘lucky’ 
skippers—and the readings on his 
echo-sounder. 

The echo-sounder is an invaluable 
aid, and Fashoda is fitted with two— 
one for normal use, and the other 
as spare. Their long green cabinets 
are clamped to the after bulkhead 
of the wheelhouse. In addition, 
just to one side of the radar set is a 
viewing unit, in which an enlarged 
‘scan’ of a selected layer of water 
can be seen, and even an individual 
fish appears as a short, bright line. 
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By this means the skipper can tell 
just how many fish there are beneath 
his vessel and whether it is worth 
trawling. 

But the cook, handing out mugs 
of tea to the deckies, has another 
theory. “Cunning old devil, the 
Old Man is. Knows those fish like 
his own brothers, he do. He knows 
just where they takes orf to after a 
spot of heavy weather.” The deckies 
do not stop to argue with him. 
They are off to their bunks, for they 
will be called in three and a half 
hours to haul the net. The skipper 
has reduced the usual period of 
four hours trawling because, the 
cook tells me, he lost a brand new 
net last trip when it burst from the 
weight of fish: “and on the only 
calm day we had on the whole trip.” 

Half-way through the afternoon, 
the bell sounds again. A triple ring. 
It is the signal for the winch to be 
started and for the deckies to rise 
from their bunks. On the deck the 
order, ‘ Knock out,’ is given. The 
towing-warps are released from the 
block on the stern and hiss through 
the water to take up alignment with 
their respective gallows. Foot by 
foot, the wires are hove in, a little 
plume of spray trailing behind them. 
Suddenly, there is an upheaval in the 
blue water and a wide patch of foam 
and bubbles bursts to the surface. 
Heads lean expectantly over the 
bulwark. The otter-boards swim 


into view, and, almost at the same 
time, the cod-end of the net rises, 
buoyed up by the air inside the 
trapped fish. 

Judging from the manner in which 
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the cod-end floats, bobbing high out 
of the water, we have a good catch. 
There is a clang and a thump as 
each otter-board is hove up to its 
gallows and secured. The centres 
of the head- and foot-ropes are hauled 
aboard by the winch and the deckies 
gather in the rest of the net by hand. 
When only the cod-end is left 
alongside, a line is passed round it 
and it is hauled aboard, deluging 
water over the decks as it sways 
ponderously in over the bulwarks. 

The third hand darts in under 
the bulging net—it is traditionally 
his task—and releases the knot that 
fastens it. He ducks clear, and 
there is a rustling, slithering, splash- 
ing as the catch cascades into the 
fish-pounds. “ One bag,” the mate 
mutters ; “that’s not bad for these 
waters, in daytime.” A ‘bag’ is 
the term applied to a single emptying 
of the net. If the cod-end is emptied 
twice, then that is two bags, and so 
on. 
The fish are mostly ‘ coalie’— 
shapely black coalfish, called ‘ rock 
salmon’ in the fish-and-chip shops. 
There are only a few of ‘ the green’ 
as the trawlermen call cod, and some 
sea bream—known as ‘soldiers’ or 
* squaddies ’ because of their bright- 
red colouring. I watch the squaddies 
slowly dying on the deck, their 
mouths pathetically distended and 
their eyes bulging—the effect of the 
change of pressure as they are 
brought to the surface. 

While the trawl-warps rumble out 
again, and the winch-brakes squeal, 
the deckies fall to with their razor- 
sharp gutting-knives. In half an 
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hour the catch is gutted and stowed. 
and the deckies go below again. 
From now on, there will be no 
respite. Already the skipper is 
reporting his catch to the owners, 
who will direct other trawlers of 
their fleet towards us, by code. 

In the galley the cook is singing. 
He is preparing a special tea; for 
it is Sunday, and messroom tradition 
demands that Sunday tea consists 
of boiled ham, sweet biscuits and 
tinned fruit. His eyes shine as he 
slices the ham. “A whole bag of 
coalie. That’s the best haul I’ve 
seen for three trips. You know, I 
think we’re going to make it.” 

And by nightfall I know for certain 
that I am not a Jonah. Another 
full bag is brought aboard, and then 
two more. Catches are always better 
by night in winter, but everyone 
seems to think that we are up with 
the fish at last. Even the seabirds. 
Fashoda is surrounded by an eerie, 
silent, gathering. They flutter like 
moths in the glare of the deck-lamps 
and hover astern in a great, swooping 
cloud, like an approaching snow- 
storm. When the cod-end breaks 
surface, they crowd in, squawking, 
struggling, fighting, paddling frantic- 
ally on the heaving black water, 
desperate to get at the fish. 

The cod-end sways in, dripping 
and bulging with the heads of tiny 
squaddies caught in the mesh and 
looking like fragile, broken, pink 
dolls. The full moon, rippling over 
the long, majestic, Atlantic swell, 
invests the scene with the mystery 
of a pagan rite. In the fish-pounds, 
its light flashes on the glistening, 
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silver-bellied fish and on the deckies 
standing thigh-deep in a scene of 
carnage, ripping and slashing. No 
one notices, let alone cares. With 
every pound of fish they get aboard, 
their pay-packet swells. 

My work in the galley finished 
for the night, I go down to the fish- 
room to help Charlie and Pete, the 
thin-faced young deckie trimmer, to 
stow the fish. The fish-room is a 
deep hold, lined with racks to take 
the fish, and with a tall stack of 
powdered ice at the forward end. 
In the course of the voyage the ice 
has frozen together again, and Pete 
and I hack at it with picks and axes, 
and shovel it to where Charlie is 
laying the best fish out neatly on 
shelves. With each layer, a covering 
of ice is thrown over, to preserve it 
until we reach port. 

Like the others, Charlie is in high 
spirits, and is bellowing “‘Oh, Rose 
Marie, I love you,’” at the top of 
his fine tenor voice. His song is 
punctuated by the slap of the gutted 
fish, some of them four feet long, 
which land on a platform in the 
centre of the room. I am reminded 
of a fantastic pantomime, with Charlie 
and Pete as two of the more out- 
rageous broker’s men, set down in 
an odd mockery of Aladdin’s Cave, 
the lights glancing and sparkling off 
the piles of ice crystals and the long, 
half-frozen bodies of the fish. 

Afterwards, I wander round the 
square fish-pounds, inspecting the 
weird specimens which have been 
dredged up from ninety fathoms. 
There is an obscene round grey 
mass, its long, blunt mouth filled 
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with tiny teeth which clamp resolutely 
down on my sea-boot. It is a monk- 
fish, its tail a delicacy highly-prized 
by the skipper. Alongside it is a 
pink spider-crab, two feet across 
from the tips of its hairy legs. In 
the next pound is a furtive-looking 
brown-and-white rat-fish, and an 
angler-fish, its tail bending forward 
to dangle a little tassel of skin before 
its mouth as bait for smaller fry. 

Starfish, and even rocks, come up 
in our trawl, together with an old 
saucepan the cook had thrown over 
the side. I solemnly return it to 
him. After his chuckles, he starts 
on a list of things that the trawl can 
bring up, ending on a grisly note 
with a story about how a deckhand, 
swept over the side in heavy seas, 
reappeared four hours later when 
his corpse fell out of the cod-end 
before his horrified shipmates. 

All that week we trawled slowly 
back and forth, with the Faroes a 
huddle of white-headed giants on 
the horizon. We were joined by the 
Farandole and a _ powerful-looking 
German trawler. Gradually the 
deckies’ good humour disappeared 
under the strain of hauling, gutting, 
mending nets and shooting, at inter- 
vals of three and a half hours, night 
and day. It went on for five days. 
They learned to dread the jangling 
bell that called them on deck, and 
only Charlie had the spirit left to 
wisecrack, as I was taking the 
skipper his tea : 

“ Tell old C. B. bloody Cochran 
that his chorus is ready to dance 
again.” 

The skipper’s eyes were no less 


weary. But he smiled and chatted 
when I put his teapot into the little 
rack by the wheel. This time his 
luck had returned, and you have to 
be a lucky skipper to keep your ship. 

Friday tea was a jubilant meal. 
The third hand, who always seemed 
to get the news first, danced in and 
shouted : 

“We're going home, boys. That 
was the last shoot.” 

Immediately the tired eyes, 
heavily-ringed and deadened from 
lack of sleep, brightened. The mess- 
room filled with a dozen voices 
arguing about our catch. 

* Thousand kit ? ” 

“No, not a pound above seven- 
fifty,” said the mate, whose task it 
was to estimate the catch. 

“Go on, old misery, there’s a 
thousand kit down there—and don’t 
I know it. I’ve stowed every single 
——” replies Charlie, with scorn; 
for the mate has a reputation for 
playing down the catch. 

In a corner, Harry put away his 
football-pool coupon and produced 
a long piece of knotted string, on 
which he had recorded each basket 
of livers. The livers are rendered 
down to produce valuable oil, and, 
in addition to a share of the rest of 
the catch, a percentage of the ‘ liver 
money ’ is given to each deckie. His 
stubby fingers worked away with a 
piece of pencil until at last he looked 
up and declared a dividend of ten 
pounds per man. 

Charlie was pessimistic. 
are down, you know.” 

“And what’s the price of coalie, 
then ?” 
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“ Fifty bob a kit, that’s all we'll 
get,” replied the third hand. 

“ Exploitation, that’s what it is,” 
sniffed Charlie, turning away from 
the table in mock disgust. “ Still, 
we'll manage to have a good time 
in the old Railway on it, I suppose, 
which is more than we can say for 
the last trip. Let’s see, dock Tuesday 
morning, that gives us time for five 
beers in the Railway and four rums 
re 
The deckies fell to the construction 
of an elaborate drinking schedule. 
And I marvelled at the enthusiasm 
they had for their return: no one 
seemed to have taken account of 
the fact that they would be out 
here again after a mere two days in 


port. 


On deck, I catch a last glimpse 
of the Faroes, away on the horizon 
far astern, and then a whirling 
snow-squall hides them from view. 
We are heading south-east now, 
leaping and rolling over the swell, 
the supercharger screaming exult- 
antly as we race to get our catch 
home quickly. Whatever the mess- 
room pessimists say about prices 
ashore, with our hold filled with 
well-stowed, properly iced fish, they 
will be holding fat pay-packets in 
the long crew-room by the docks. 

“. . . all my love. Signed Ethel. 
End of message.” Up in the wheel- 
house I hear the skipper of an 
outward-bound trawler checking back 
a message from the wife of one of 
his crew. Then the crisp voice of 
Humber Radio tells our skipper to 
go ahead. He sends his message to 
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the owners who, in turn, will send 
telegrams to the families of the 
Fashoda’s crew, giving them the 
time of our arrival. 

The next two days will pass 
quickly enough. A trawlerman is 
proud of his ship, and after the 
deckies have had their long sleep, 
we shall all be hard at it, sweeping, 
washing, cleaning, polishing. But 
first, I decide, I will have a bath, 
before the rush comes. 

For by the time we round Spurn 
Head, all the deckies will be standing 
in the after alleyway, bathed, shaved, 
brilliantined and dressed in their 
smart suits and grey raincoats, clutch- 
ing little bags containing the shirt 
and the single set of underwear they 
have worn all trip. 

The taxis will have been ordered 
and a little group of wives will be 
gathering at the lock gates, or in 
Ribey Square—wives who have kept 
the home going for the past weeks, 
who will wash for their men, cook 
for them, and make them comfortable 
for their two precious days ashore. 
And in return, some of the trawler- 
men will be drunk for the whole of 
those two days, some for part of the 
time, as is their due. A few, perhaps, 
will take the children out in the car, 
or dig the garden. 

All of them will secretly be glad 
to climb the long ladder again to the 
fo’c’sle-head on Thursday morning. 
All will rejoice a little as the Fashoda 

slides out between the lock gates. 
For these are men whose life—past, 
present and future—lies outside the 
lock gates, beyond Spurn Head. And 
they would have no other. 
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TWO PREDICAMENTS 


BY JOHN ALLEN 


THE other day I was thumbing 
through a volume of ‘ Selected Tales ” 
by Edgar Allan Poe. I came across 
his ‘How to write a Blackwood 
Article’ and read it with interest 
and deep thought. For the then 
MrB.., talking to Miss Psyche Zenobia, 
referred to a number of articles which 
were considered top line for ‘ Maga.’ 
Mr B. was full of ‘ The Dead Alive, 
the record of a gentleman’s sensations 
when entombed before the breath 
was out of his body.’ And ‘ Con- 
fessions of an Opium Eater’ was 
considered, ‘fine, very fine !— 
glorious imagination—deep philos- 
ophy—acute speculation—plenty of 
fire and fury, and a good spicing of 
the decidedly unintelligible.’ 

It was the advice of Mr B. to 
Miss Zenobia that struck me force- 
fully. He said, ‘the first thing 
requisite is to get yourself into such 
a scrape as no one ever got into 
before.’ Well, that set me thinking. 
It was indeed only last January that 
I too had, myself, chatted with the 
now Mr B. in the not so austere 
surroundings of a Swiss ski resort. 
Although Mr B. had thrown out 
no direct advice, as his forbear had 
done to Miss Zenobia, he had 
hedged over the interesting, the 
unusual, or the usual with a singular 


quip. 


I began to search my mind for 
past experiences. Nothing very 
terrible had ever happened to me: 
no lurid tales of lost wildernesses 
could I retell; I had never probed 
a superlative depth or height; I 
certainly had no name as frightening 
and attracting as Psyche Zenobia 
to fall back upon; in fact, as I 
thought on, I became uncomfortably 
aware that my life had been dull, 
and that nothing, absolutely nothing, 
had happened to me in all my 
twenty-eight years. 

The usual with a gentle twist, the 
present Mr B. had hinted; and I 
searched my brain again on a new 
tack. I thought, I delved deep, my 
eyes began to shine a little, and my 
heart lifted its rhythm. 


Perhaps the most well known of 
Poe’s stories is ‘The Pit and the 
Pendulum,’ that particularly horrify- 
ing tale of a prisoner trapped in a 
simply ghastly situation. My times 
in prison, I am almost afraid to say, 
have always been on the pleasant 
side. I remember once I had made 


the long, long journey from New 
York City, through the immeasurable 
forests of the north-west of Canada, 
to Alaska. 

It was about eight-thirty in the 
evening that I pushed open the 
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screen door of the customs office at 
Tok Junction, walked carefully over 
to the corner and laid down my 
rucksack. 

I was hot, unwashed and very 
weary after seven days and nights 
of constant travelling, irregular and 
little food, and practically no sleep. 
The dirt and dust that had been 
clinging to my person and rucksack 
flaked off at each step I took over the 
clean linoleum floor and fell to the 
floor in irregular dirty patches. 

I leaned on the counter and 
watched the balding customs officer 
finish typing out some form. He 
did not look up until he had finished 
and then made his way towards me. 

“Where have you come from, 
Bud ? ” he asked. 

“ New York.” 

“ Yeah—that’s a long way.” 

“ Yes,” I agreed. 

He fingered through his book and 
took down the particulars from my 
passport. “ You're the thirty-second 
today,” he announced. 

“ Oh,” I said, wondering if I was 
supposed to make some earth-shaking 
comment. “H’mm,” I said; “‘ what 
are the chances for work up here ?” 

“Not much. There are buildings 
going up at Tanacross, but Fairbanks 
is your best bet,” he said. 

While he was speaking, the screen 
door opened again and admitted a 
large raw-boned man with a huge 
hat on his head. He had about him 
an air of authority. 

“ You got the papers on McGee ? ” 
he asked the customs officer, giving 
me a glance as he advanced to the 
counter in two huge strides. 


** Yes, sheriff,” the man replied. 

I turned and looked at the sheriff. 
I cannot truthfully say that was 
the first law enforcement officer I 
had ever met, but certainly he was 
the first of his kind that truly looked 
the part. His bold manner bespoke 
a power that would only be unleashed 
if his requests were not forthcoming. 
His eyes were small and bright blue, 
and he had a short scar running from 
the corner of his mouth towards his 
ear. He pushed his hat back on 
his head, wiped the sweat from his 
forehead with his wrist, and glanced 
from me to my rucksack and back 
to me again. 

** What are you doing, son?” he 
boomed out at me. 

“Nothing,” I replied guardedly, 
and seeing that he wanted me to say 
something more I added: “Just 
looking for work. Anything around 
here ?” 

He let my question go unanswered 
and pushed his large hat still farther 
back on his head. 

** Where are you stopping?” His 
square chin thrust out and his small 
blue eyes seemed to bore right 
through me. 

“Oh, around,” I answered un- 
certainly. 

I have always had, and I am sure 
that I always will have, some vague 
fear when talking with the law, 
although I am on the whole a law- 
abiding man, and at this particular 
moment I am sure that my uneasiness 
showed itself. 

“Where’s around?” the sheriff 
thundered out. 

“ Oh, any place. I’m looking for 
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work, and I think [ll go into Fair- 
banks tomorrow.” I said this to 
let him know that I was moving on 
and that he need not run me out of 
town this very night. I use the 
expression ‘run out of town,’ 
although Tok only boasts a popula- 
tion of seventeen. 

The sheriff looked me over again 
and said kindly, “ Tok’s no place 
to work; you’d better be going into 
Fairbanks.” He finished what he 
had to say and there seemed to be 
an uneasy silence before he straight- 
ened up to his full height. He 
appeared to have decided something 
in his mind, and he looked me up 
and down again before he said, 
“How would you like to baby-sit 
for me tonight ? ” 

“ Certainly,” I said, and he added 
hurriedly : 

“No money in this I’m afraid.” 

“Perhaps I could have something 
to eat then ?” 

“Son,” he said, “you'll get a 
meal and a bed with this.” 

The sheriff picked up the papers 
he had come for and said to the 
customs officer, “ This lad’s going 
to baby-sit for me tonight.” 

The officer laughed. “See you 
later, sheriff,” he said, and nodded 
to me. I picked up my rucksack and 
made for the screen door which the 
big man held open for me. 

“Come on, son, come and meet 
the wife.” 

I flung my rucksack into the back 
of the sheriff’s small open van, 
jumped in and slammed the door 
as we bumped off over a small dirt 
track which was more ruts than 





road. We pulled up in front of a 
small white bungalow set a little way 
back in among some fir-trees. 

I went to get my rucksack from 
the back of the wagon, but the 
sheriff stopped me and said sharply, 
“ This isn’t where you'll be stopping 
the night, so leave that there.” He 
strode off round to the back of the 
house, with me trailing behind him. 
He pushed open the door and went 
in. The door opened right into the 
kitchen, where his wife was getting 
doughnuts out of the oven. Two 
small children ran and clung to her 
apron as I walked in. An unshaven 
young man sat dejectedly on one of 
the three kitchen chairs, playing with 
a salt-cellar on the table. 

“ Can you feed one more, Mary ? ” 
the sheriff asked in a voice that 
forbade refusal. He took off his 
heavy regulation shirt, exposing a 
revolver slung under his arm-pit. 
He hung his shirt and hat on a peg 
above the kitchen table, and when 
he had unbuckled the straps holding 
the revolver in place, he hung that 
up too. 

“Yes, Tom. It’s only beans 
though,” she said, almost apologetic- 
ally. 

“Beans is good when you're 
hungry. Eh, lad?” He looked at me 
ferociously and motioned me into 
the remaining chair. 

The sheriff’s wife piled a liberal 
helping of beans on to three plates 
and set them in front of us. The 
sheriff unwrapped the covering from 
a cut-loaf of thinly sliced bread and 
pushed it towards the middle of the 
table, having taken a piece himself. 
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** Come on, let’s eat up,” he said, 
piling the beans onto his fork with 
some bread. ‘“‘ Come on, Edward, 
you need a bellyful. How about 
some coffee, Mary ? ” 

** Just coming,” she said. 

“This young feller’s going to 
stop the night with you, Edward,” 
the sheriff explained. 

“Oh,” said Edward quietly, and 
all through the remainder of the 
meal he gave me searching looks and 
glances while keeping his head bowed 
over his plate and eating at the same 
time. 

I had my own thoughts too, and 
wondered if Edward was backward 
and could not be left alone at night ; 
although in June, in the north, night 
is non-existent. I wondered too 
what relationship there was between 
the sheriff and this strangely quiet 
Edward. 

I gave it up and contented myself 
with the beans, bread and coffee. 
The meal could hardly be called a 
social success, but it revived my 
flagging spirits, and when I had 
finished I had that good feeling that 
comes after much-needed nourish- 
ment. 

I offered to help with the washing- 
up, and Mary would have had me 
dry the dishes, but the sheriff said 
that we must move on, and so we 
left the house. We made a strange- 
looking trio: Edward, almost stum- 
bling, beside the sheriff, who had not 
bothered to put his shirt on, and 
myself on the other side, still looking 
extraordinarily grubby, because there 
had been no mention made of 
washing before the meal. 


We all got into the front seat of 
his ‘ pick-up’ truck and bucketed 
over the rough track until we pulled 
up at a very small, newly-painted 
white building, about the size of a 
large outhouse. 

“ Well,” said the sheriff, with a 
hint of pride in his voice, “ this is 
it.” 

Four shabby wooden steps led 
up to a pristine white door. There 
was only one small window in the 
building. My mind began to turn 
over, and I asked hesitatingly, “ What 
is this place?” knowing full well 
what the sheriff’s answer would be. 

“ The lock-up,” he said laconically 
and with a smile. “ You’re going to 
look after Edward for me tonight ; 
that’s what we call baby-sitting in 
these parts.” 

And so it was that I came to spend 
a night in the Tok Junction jail. It 
was a night to remember, certainly; 
for, from this Utah State Penitentiary 
graduate, I learned much of the lore 
of Alaska which was to stand me 
in good stead during the summer 
months. It was because of Edward’s 
parting advice on job-hunting that 
I was able to spend a spectacular 
summer in the bush. 


I wonder if the Mr B. of Poe’s 
day would have considered that 
episode ‘ eccentric’ enough. I doubt 
it. He was always harping on ‘ ten 
guineas a sheet,’ especially for the 
sensations, ‘should you ever be 
drowned or hung.’ 

Today’s Mr B. is moderately keen 
on sensations, yes, but he is not 
always a supporter of the twist in 
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the tail, and my other taste of prison 
life had a humorous curleycue to it. 

I was in Mexico with a friend, 
walking through a town called 
Hermosillio one hot day in May. 
We had just finished some thirst- 
gratifying water-melon and had 
shouldered our rucksacks and were 
walking off slowly down the road, 
keeping to the shady side of the 
street, when an old, ill-used grey 
American car pulled up alongside of 
us. Richard waved it away with his 
arm while we tramped on. The car 
kept pace with us and we thought 
that it must be a taxi, so we shouted 
at the driver, and waved him on, 
yelling, “No. No dinero. No 
thanks, no gracias.” This extended 
our Spanish nearly to its limits. 
Much to our relief the car went 
ahead, only to pull up about thirty 
yards in front of us. The driver 
got out, and as we approached, we 
said loudly and rudely, “No. No, 
you idiot. No gracias. Don’t want,” 
and I added, “ Fe ne vous veux pas,” 
just for good measure. But he 
barred our way with an official arm, 
and from the back pocket of his 
trousers he produced his wallet. 
Among the many cards in it was 
a very dirty white plastic-encased 
one which showed the bearer to be 
Miguel Cajiz, a police officer. This 
much we gathered from the large 
ominous letters at the top, which 
proclaimed : PoLicia. 

I looked at him and said, “‘ Oh, 
Policia, eh?” 

He drew himself up and said, 
“* Si, senor,” and opened the back 
door of the Chevrolet for us. We 
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threw our rucksacks in and followed 
them into the back, remembering all 
the ghastly stories we had been told 
about Mexican jails. Miguel was 
not content just to drive us to the 
police-station ; he took us on what 
we were sure was the best-guided 
tour of Hermosillio, complete with 
its history, legend, and probably 
gossip, for all we know. We went 
all over the town, stopping here and 
there at buildings or street corners, 
waving at acquaintances. Once he 
stopped so that we could be formally 
introduced to someone, we never 
did discover who the man was—and 
I like to think that it must have been 
the mayor. That we did not under- 
stand a word of what Miguel was 
saying did not seem to trouble him 
one little bit, and after saying ‘ no 
comprendo’” perhaps thirty times we 
gave it up and let his talk flood on. 

We wheeled into the courtyard of 
the police headquarters, with the 
tyres squealing in the traditional 
Hollywood film manner, and Miguel 
got out and went straight through 
a doorway. We clambered out, set 
down our rucksacks, and began to 
wonder what we were supposed to 
do and when we were supposed to 
do it. I then saw that we were being 
curiously eyed by two policemen 
from the shadow of another entrance. 
One of them motioned us over and 
led us down a cool stone passageway, 
the other bringing up the rear. We 
rounded a corner, and passed by an 
office with three men in it; Miguel, 
the driver, talking hurriedly and with 
arms and hands working overtime, 
to give the story of his capture, 
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I presume, more colour and authen- 
ticity. 

We were led right down the passage 
to the barred door of the cells. The 
leading man stopped and unlocked 
the hugest padlock I have ever seen, 
and swung the door open. We 
walked inside and set our rucksacks 
down and turned round to inspect 
our new quarters, just as the door 
clanged shut with a finality that 
resounded along the corridor. 

I sat myself down on the only 
bench; actually a plank of worn 
wood which folded down from the 
stone wall. We could hear Miguel 
and the other man in the office 
talking furiously, and the noise rose 
as our two jailers joined in the 
argument and conversation. 

“A pretty pickle,” I commented 
to Richard. ‘“ What happens now ? ” 

“* Wonder how long we’ll be here,” 
he said. 

“Not long; you'll see,” I said, 
with much more fervour than I felt. 

The noisy argument went on for, 
I suppose, ten or fifteen minutes 
before they came to a decision of 
what was to be done with us. The 
four men then trooped solemnly 
down to the cell, unlocked the 
medieval contraption and motioned 
us to follow them, and we all filed 
back into the office. 

The chief sat down at the table 
and the others ranged themselves 
round the room, Miguel taking the 
only other chair in one corner. 
Richard and I stood before the man 

at the desk. He looked up at us 
and asked some rapid questions. 
There was an immediate outburst 


from the other three and I noticed 
that another man was now standing 
in the doorway of the office. The 
chief argued back with the other 
policemen, so Richard and I leaned 
against the wall and with wry smiles 
on our faces watched this truly comic 
police force in action, and waited 
for the argument to be resolved. 

The chief opened a drawer and 
drew out two sheets of dusty paper. 
He wiped them with his torn shirt- 
sleeve, making sweaty streaks on the 
unlined sheets of foolscap. He 
seemed satisfied, and hunted in the 
other drawer to find a pen. The 
inkwell was already on the table. 

He dipped the pen and looked at 
me, and raising his eyebrows, said, 
‘* Americano ?” 

Now this was a logical supposition 
and therefore when I said, “ No, 
non Americano,” I expected there 
to be a minor furore, a feeling of 
awe and bewilderment coupled with, 
I hoped, a feeling of their being more 
than a little out of their depth. So 
it was with considerable care that 
I paused lengthily after his expected 
question and stage-managed my 
“No, non Americano.” The effect 
was not electrifying at all, and the 
chief merely scratched his head with 
the end of the pen and said what I 
could only assume to have been, 
“* Well, what nationality then ? ” 

I tried my second and all important 
answer with equal care and said 
rather haughtily, “‘ Grande Bretagner, 
Great Britain, England, Inglesi, you 
know—England.” 

The chief glanced up and wrote 
‘ Ingles ’ on the paper. 
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I looked at Richard and said, 
“We will be here all night at this 
rate’; and he grinned as the chief 
began to question me again. 

** Nombre ?” he asked. 

“Number?” I queried. “I don’t 
have a number. Quel nombre ?” 

The others in the room all talked 
loudly among themselves and the 
chief pointed with his pen at his 
chest and said, “ Juan,” and then 
to Miguel and repeated his name. 
He shrugged his shoulders and 
pointed the pen at me. 

* Ah,” I said, “ Juan too,” and 
we shook hands and I said, “ And 
this is Ricardo,” and the chief shook 
hands with Richard. 

The chief wrote down Juan care- 
fully, and while he was doing this 
we nodded to the others, and said 
hello to Miguel, and he nodded at 
the others, whose number had now 
increased by four or five. 

I could see that we were getting 
nowhere. One word does not 
constitute a report. So I leaned 
over the table and took the pen from 
the chief’s hand and gave Richard 
one of the pieces of paper, and we 
filled in what we considered pertinent 
details. I wrote my name, date and 
place of birth, residence, nationality, 
and anything else that I thought 
might be useful. While we were 
doing this, everyone crowded round 
and made writing nearly impossible 
because of the jostling. When I had 
finished I straightened up and handed 
the pen and paper over to the chief, 
who beamed with delight and said, 
** Bueno, Juan.” 


Then began the pidgin-Spanish 
sign-language as the chief asked me 
for my passport and papers. He 
did not seem to be concerned with 
Richard at all. I suppose he wanted 
to verify what a person from such 
a far-off land had written. 

I rummaged through my rucksack 
and produced my passport. I am 
quite sure that it was the first British 
one that they had ever seen; for they 
all eagerly gathered round to look 
at it and made much of it as the 
chief turned over the pages to read 
the details. 

Now I know that passport photo- 
graphs hold a high rating in the 
music halls and on the television, 
but they do have their uses. My 
particular photograph is the usual 
unbelievable ill-likeness to myself. 
This is for two reasons; the first 
is that no passport photo is ever like 
the bearer, and it is for this reason 
that customs officers never look at 
that page, and the second is that, 
when I had returned from my 
previous summer in Alaska, I 
happened to have had to renew my 
passport. While up there in the 
bush I had grown, if not a handsome 
beard, certainly a prolific one, and 
a photo of me, complete in monstrous 
beard with flowing moustaches of 
three to four inches long, adorned 
and still enhances my passport. 

When the chief turned over the 
particular page and everyone’s eyes 
lighted on the photograph, mouths 
opened and out poured the exclama- 
tions, or I should say, the exclamatory 
roars. More and more people filed 
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into the now jammed little office to 
see what was going on and to join 
in the fun. Not one of them would 
believe that it was I, since I was 
clean-shaven at the time, and 
repeatedly pointed accusing fingers 
at the photograph and then at me, 
all talking nineteen to the dozen. 
Some even dashed off to get their 
friends. Rather bewildered by the 
commotion this had stirred up, we 
leaned against the wall and I was 
subjected to fat-finger digs and 
uproarious laughter, not at myself 
so much as at the general incredulous- 
ness of the bearded photograph. 
When I did manage to get a word in, 
all I shouted across the table to the 
chief who had one ear cupped in 
his palm to hear, was, “‘ Alaska.” 

“ Alaska!” They all took up 
the cry and marvelled again. The 
numbers in the room had reached 
capacity and a few were standing 
in the corridor. Word reached them 
out there that I had been in the 
north and ‘Alaska’ echoed and 
re-echoed round the corridors of the 
police headquarters. 

This was too much for the police- 
men, and all now talked and shouted 
together in the stifling room as only 
Latins can and will on _ these 
occasions. We gave it up and leaned 
in reflected glory against the wall. 

The chief rose from his table, 
talking volubly, and, pushing his way 
from the room, he scurried out. He 
returned after a few moments 


clutching a large, thin, blue-covered 
book, which turned out to be a 
child’s atlas. 


He opened it up at 
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The World and laid it proudly on 
the table. I was pushed forward 
to the table’s edge as he turned it 
round. I pointed to Alaska and 
said, “ Bueno.” This was greeted 
with roars from the assembled, and 
thus encouraged I pointed to London 
and said, “ Grande”; again there 
was much appreciation, and suddenly 
and very strangely I saw that 
Hermosillio was marked (it must 
have been a Mexican atlas), and I 
could not resist pointing and saying, 
** Bueno,” and for good measure I 
added, “‘ and mucho grande.” Bedlam 
best describes what followed this 
announcement, and when my back 
had been slapped, and my hand 
and Richard’s shaken countless times, 
we were asked to point out other 
places we had seen. We did this, 
putting as much variety into our 
two accompanying adjectives as we 
could. 

The policemen at last tired of this, 
and after half an hour the chief 
finally closed the book and shook 
first my hand and then Richard’s, 
We then had to shake everyone’s 
hand and finally we were ushered 
out of the office—someone else 
carrying our rucksacks, for we were 
not allowed to do this—and into 
Miguel’s old grey car. 

We squealed out of the courtyard 
to the waves and cheers of the 
assembled police force and Miguel 
drove at break-neck speed to the 
south side of Hermosillio, to a 
prominent fork in the road. He 
pulled the car over to one side and 
jumped out—then he proceeded to 
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stop every vehicle heading south, 
and when he had found what he 
considered to be an adequate ‘ ride,’ 
he came and shook our hands and 
watched us climb safely into the back 
of a small open van and roar off down 
the road to Guaymas. 

It seems that my excursions led 
me considerably farther afield than 
Mr Poe’s Psyche Zenobia. She 
wandered about Edinburgh after her 
interview with Mr B. ‘seeking for 
desperate adventures.’ It was not 


until late afternoon that she ‘ fully 
succeeded in her arduous under- 
taking.’ 


The result of this was 


followed by the publication of a 
Blackwood article, ‘in the tone 
heterogenous,’ called‘ A Predicament.’ 

I certainly did no seeking for 
awe-inspiring adventures, and neither 
of my times in prison could, in any 
way imaginable, be pigeon-holed in 
the category of desperation. How- 
ever, ‘ desperate ’ adventures are still 
hard to come by these days and 
perhaps, should Mr Poe have been 
living in our era, he would have 
been content to allow his Miss 
Zenobia, not to seek, but rather 
tumble into, as I did, Two Predica- 
ments. 
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BY PATRICIA COOK 


WHEN we went to Virginia, the 
dog went, too. Well, on the face 
of it, that is a simple statement, but 
the truth of it was not quite so simple. 
We all began the journey together, 
but we arrived in three separate lots : 
ourselves, our baggage and our dog. 

We were ever grateful to Vir- 
ginians, because they solved a prob- 
lem for us: to which breed did 
the dog belong? Father had always 
had a longing for an Irish setter, 
which had survived, through years 
of marriage, a Welsh sheep-dog, 
a Yorkshire terrier, a Cairn and a 
Bedlington. Shame obliges me to 
try to forget the Egyptian pi-dog 
called Pansy, the most hideous dog 
we had ever seen, and which we 
tried not to own for a whole year ; 
but we had picked her up, dying, 
from the road, and we were hers 
forever. In the summer-house she 
produced six large pups which grew 
up to look like hyenas. Father took 
a long time to recover, and it was 
many years before he said : 

“For heaven’s sake, let’s have a 
really beautiful dog. I cannot get 
out of my mind that ugly mug of 
Pansy-Bitch, and that dreadful 
family of hers. Would you like a 
setter for your birthday ? ” 

Shortly afterwards I saw in the 
local French newspaper : 





* A vendre, chiots Irlandais,’ 
consulted father, and we drove out 
to a café in the Marais d’Andre, 
called ‘ Les Quatre Communes.’ We 
were shown Dolly, the mother, a 
very handsome and well-trained 
animal, without doubt an excellent 
Irish setter bitch, who obligingly 
retrieved match-boxes from queer 
places. Then the pup was pro- 
duced, apparently a replica of mother, 
two months old, but having a 
shorter coat. We haggled over the 
price, and when I pointed out that 
her nose was running, the Patron 
agreed she had a cold and knocked 
a thousand francs off the price. 
We retreated, and six miles farther 
on discovered that we, already 
suffering with a car-sick child, had 
acquired now a car-sick dog. I 
called her Shamrock, but my husband 
said he refused point-blank to stand 
at the gate and yell ‘ Shamrock’ 
into the French night, so we com- 
promised with Clover. 

We lived on the beach, and when 
English summer visitors asked the 
children what breed of dog it was, 
they replied that she was a French 
Irish setter. As she grew older, it 
became obvious that she had had 
a man of mystery for a father: her 
legs were too short, her body too 
heavy and her forehead insufficiently 
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domed for the genuine article, but 
her coat was a gorgeous, flaming 
copper. 

** She looks more like a retriever,” 
said father. 

She certainly retrieved : preferably 
seagulls long deceased and putri- 
fying, or live hens from the village, 
or children’s clothes from the beach. 
Our fat French bonne looked with 
ill-concealed approval on such an 
animal, capable of singling out the 
fattest hen in the mill-yard and 
driving it quietly the few hundred 
yards to our kitchen door. When 
Eugénie was forced to return it, she 
would carry it in such a way that 
it made the most possible noise, a 
sort of obbligato to the woman’s 
meant-to-be-heard mutterings that 
the English carry honesty much too 
far. Once, with terrific panache, 
Clover came home with a large hare, 
but someone had shot it first. She 
had peculiar tastes for a dog: she 
retrieved bananas and grapes from 
the fruit-bowl in the dining-room, 
and carbolic soap from the store- 
cupboard. The latter we found out 
only after she had been treated for 
foaming hysteria by a hastily sum- 
moned vet. 

One day the village butcher rang 
up and requested that madame send 
one of the children, with a collar and 
lead, to take the dog home. She was, 
he said, bad for his commerce, in 
that she was blocking up the entry 
to his shop and howling at given 
intervals. The boy went off, and 
returned with a reluctant dog. He 
looked a trifle pensive, and when 
pressed, said he quite understood 
why Clover had remained rooted to 
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the spot, in spite of bribes in the 
way of salami and paté. He said he 
felt like howling himself: every 
time someone opened the door that 
led into the garden, a nightmare 
vision could be seen in the opening. 
It was the day the butcher’s wife 
made her popular brawns, and hang- 
ing up on her clothes-line was a 
row of pigs’ heads, pinned up by the 
ears with clothes-pegs. 

When it was decided that Virginia 
needed a new consul, we began to 
seek homes for our livestock. The 
cook was thrilled to receive the 
budgies, the cat went back to the 
village shop whence it came as a 
kitten, the large chinchilla rabbit 
mysteriously vanished: the coast- 
guard had been a great admirer : 

** Ca, cest un bel animal,” he said 
frequently, smacking his lips. 

“And where is Clover going?” 
asked father. Three voices replied 
firmly in unison : 

“To Virginia, of course.” 

* But she is much too car-sick. 
We ought to put her to sleep.” 

There was a horrified silence. 

“Why don’t you have Shelagh 
put to sleep? She’s car-sick too,” 
said the boy bitterly. That settled 
it. 

The week before we left, there 
was a farewell picnic in the walled 
cemetery on the hill, the children’s 
favourite place. Clover led the 
way, harnessed to Andrew’s bike, 
which in turn was hitched to the 
tricycle, which contained in its rear 
compartment a mildly surprised 
rabbit. The cat rode, as was her 


habit, on Clover’s back, and the 
boy, in Red Indian clothes, with a 
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toe sticking through one of his bed- 
room slippers, held the bird-cage. 
“ And those are the children of the 
consul,” a horrified mother remarked 
when she saw them eating their 
lunch on the tomb of a former mayor. 

It had been arranged that the dog 
should go into transit quarantine on 
the Monday in Folkestone, and that 
we should see her again the following 
Thursday on board the Queen 
Elizabeth in Southampton. We saw 
her settled, shed the boy at his 
Kent prep. school, and went on to 
London. There we discovered to 
our dismay that the Cunard Line 
refused to ship the dog unless it had 
had an anti-rabies injection. Our 
next shock was to discover that in 
England, free from rabies since 1927, 
there was no anti-rabies serum for 
dogs. 

“Never mind, dear,” said father, 
“we'll have her shipped out by 
cargo-boat.” 

In fact, it took two months to 
arrange Clover’s passage to the New 
World, and another month for her 
to complete it. In a specially con- 
structed crate she was hoisted on 
board a City Line boat at Avon- 


- mouth, and parked alongside the 


—_——$ eo 


captain’s cabin. For two nights the 
poor beast, used to the large wicker 
cradle, known in France as an 
Alsatian chariot, which had followed 
her into quarantine, kept up a non- 
stop moan about her fate, until the 
sleepless captain sent for the bosun 
and told him in a few choice phrases 
what he could do with the dog. The 
bosun was an old salt who had spent 
nearly half a century at sea. He 
took her down to his bunk, gave her 
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a strong brew of sugared tea, and 
she was his slave for life. To him 
we owe the fact that Clover is still 
a very obedient dog. In thirty days 
he had a perfectly trained animal 
who would freeze, point or retrieve 
at a snap of the fingers. Cheerfully 
disregarding all quarantine regula- 
tions, the crew turned out at every 
maritime port on the eastern sea- 
board for a day’s hunting or pigeon- 
shooting with their protégé. 

Accompanied by a_ veterinary 
surgeon, anti-rabies syringe at the 
ready, we drove down to the 
Norfolk dock where the ship lay. 
The captain had a thankful gleam in 
his eyes, but the bosun had tears in his. 

“ Best trip I ever made,” he said. 
“That dog’s human, that’s what it is.” 

“Was she sea-sick?” we asked, 
fearfully. 

“ Sea-sick ?” His eyebrows shot 
up as if we had said a dirty word. 
“< That one’s a real old salt, that one 
is. Never had her tied up at all, 
rolled with the ship she did. Lovely 
old girl! ” he said sadly. 

We left before, from pity, we had 
given him the dog. With Clover 
in the dog-house on a truck, we took 
her home at last. There was a 
large colonial-type house to explore 
on arrival, miles of ocean beach and 
a large golf-course opposite our new 
home, swarming with grey squirrels. 
Released at last, she lay on her back, 
four legs in the air, overcome with 
emotion. Then she explored every 
nook and crannie, upstairs and down. 

“Now perhaps we shall lay your 
ghost,” said my husband. 

He had taken to tapping his fore- 
head when I insisted that something 
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was walking about in the house 


whenever it was quiet. During 
school hours, my husband downtown 
in the Consulate, when I was curled 
up with a book, I had repeatedly been 
aware of walking sounds upstairs— 
thumps and scrabbles too loud for 
mice or rats. On one occasion I 
heard two by two noises coming 
down the pine stairway enclosed by 
walls, and crept to the bottom, 
besom in my hands, ready to whack 
‘it’ one when it reached the bottom. 
Nothing arrived, but the noises 
walked away. 

“Let me know when you hear 
footprints,” said my husband cynic- 
ally. ‘“ Would you prefer to see an 
ear specialist or a psychiatrist ? ” 

We never heard any noises at 
night, although our dawns were 
frequently shattered by the incred- 
ible tattoo of scarlet- headed wood- 
peckers drilling on the wooden gable 
over our bed. In the peaceful 
silence of a golden sunrise behind the 
pines, we would be shocked awake 
by a noise like a giant’s alarum- 
clock. 

When Clover had completed her 
inspection of the entire domain, 
she lay down in the study under a 
table, her nose pointing to a panel 
screwed to the wall. 

She was capable of great patience 
when interested in anything alive, 
but when she had not moved for 
twenty-four hours, I asked my 
husband : 

“* What is behind that panel ? ” 

“The plumbing of the down- 
stairs bathroom,” he __ replied. 
“Americans have so perfected the 
art of building in their equipment 
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that they have to get at it from 
another room.” 

** Well, you can tap your forehead 
if you must,” I said, “ but that dog 
knows I’m neither deaf nor daft. 
Something is there, and she’s showing 
you.” 

“That makes two of you!” he said. 

The following day was Saturday, 
so father came home for lunch. 
He had had, as usual, an arduous 
week, and settled himself to relax 
with a couple of drinks before lunch 
at our wonderful built-in bar in 
our wonderful built-in kitchen with 
twenty-eight built-in cupboards. 

“TI do wish you would unscrew 
that panel and let the dog see the 
rabbit,” I said. “She won’t even go 
out to be a good girl.” 

* All right,” he said, “just one 
more drink, and Ill prove you both 
potty.” 

I slapped the steaks in the skillet 
and went to supervise operations 
and offer advice. The dog refused 
to budge, so the table was removed, 
and father got down on his hands 
and knees with a screw-driver and 
removed the screws one by one. 
The dog froze. 

“ All right; now prepare to meet 
your ghost,” my husband said cheer- 
fully, and removed the panel. 

There was dead silence. Even 
the dog stopped breathing. Then 
I screamed. 

** Put it back,” I yelled; “ put the 
panel back quickly.” He did. 

** What on God’s earth was that ?” 
said he. 

“T’ve been alone in the house 
with that walking about,” I quivered, 
“and you think I’m potty.” 
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On his hands and knees, when the 
panel was removed, his face had 
been only a couple of inches away 
from the gargoyle which confronted 
him. Curled up in a bend of the 
pipes that supplied the bath with 
hot water, the ghost had turned to 
us a face that had Pansy-Bitch 
beaten to a frazzle and would have 
been in great demand for a horror 
film. 

“What could it have been?” 
said my husband, seeing again the 
long eyes half closed against the 
sudden incursion of light, the hair- 
less, pig-like snout raised in indig- 
nant protest, the two long, triangu- 
lar fangs protruding, the curved 
sharp claws, the very woolly body 
and the long, pink, hairless and 
disgusting tail. 

“It must be a sort of pig,” he 
said ; “ but what sort ? ” 

We decided to ring up Homer. 
He was our landlord, and ought to 
know who was living in his house 
with us. Homer was out hunting, 
sixty miles up country, but would 
be home for tea, his coloured help 
replied. She would ask him to drop 
round. 

A couple of hours later, Homer 
dropped round, in hunting-brake, 
hunting-kit, and with hunting-hound, 
an emaciated-looking pointer called 
Dinah. Homer was a master in 
the art of understatement, probably 
the only American we met who was. 

When I had asked if I could have 
the front-door fly-screen mended, 
he replied with complete lack of 
emotion : 

“ Why, sure, ma’am. That screen 
ain’t never been the same since I 
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threw my wife out through it.” It 
was the first we had heard of 
any wife. When we asked what he 
did in his spare time he answered : 
“Why, I hunt some, and blow 
some.” We discovered he played 
the French horn in the Shriners’ 
band. (Freemasons were called 
Shriners in Virginia.) We once saw 
him doing his stuff in the Oyster 
Bowl Parade, dressed up as a 
Khédive, in baggy pants, tight 
jacket and fez, with cheeks as blown 
out as his pants. 

Homer had not seen Clover before, 
and liked dogs only because they 
were of use to him in his hunting. 
He looked her over and pronounced 
judgment: 

“ That’s a mighty fine bird-dawg 
you have there, ma’am; mighty 
fine.” 

I should have known that Virginia 
and France had one thing in common: 
a generic name which includes 
spaniels, setters, springers, pointers, 
beagles and any or all permutations 
within (and, in France, without) 
these breeds. When Clover was in 
France, she was a chien-de-chasse ; 
in Virginia, she was a mighty fine 
bird-dawg. 

“Yes, she’s a good bird-dog,” 
said my husband, remembering those 
gulls and hens ; “ but what we have 
here is no bird.” And once again 
he removed the panel. 

Homer remained calm. ‘“ Why, 
sure, if it ain’t that li’l ole ’possum 
I had in here last fall,” he remarked, 
undismayed. 

I had never seen an opossum, 
either in the flesh or pictured. My 
only experience so far had been an 
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idea gleaned, way back, in my 
student days in London, that 


oppossum jackets were very popular 
at that time with ladies of a certain 
profession. I had never liked the 
fur very much then, and could feel 
no great enthusiasm for it now, but 
I was suddenly interested, because 
I had remembered that the animal 
was a marsupial, a displaced refugee, 
to a biologist a creature which had 
given up its Australian passport to 
become a naturalised American! It 
fascinates American children because 
of its habit of shamming death when 
caught in the open—playing ’possum 
—and because it carries its babies 
in a pouch, like the kangaroo. 

** Just think, you’ve been sharing 
a bath for months with that!” said 
father, with relish. 

We could not allow Clover to 
flush out her prize, as she might have 
become wedged in the plumbing. 
Homer suggested fetching his son’s 
terrier to encourage the ’possum to 
leave, and went off in his car to 
fetch it. By this time the creature 
had turned in its hideaway and I 
saw that, hideous though I thought 
it, it was a pregnant female, and that 
she had carefully made a remarkable 
nest among the hot pipes, consisting 
of pine-needles, and grape-myrtle 
leaves, lined, with great skill, with 
pieces torn from old copies of ‘ The 
Times’ (air-mail edition), which 
I had put out in the paper-bin. 

When Homer returned with son, 
son’s dog, a reporter, a photographer, 
and his coloured help, who wanted 
the ’possum to roast, I was quite 
firm about it. The creature was 


staying. Dazed by the advent of 
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the Press, we meekly permitted a 
photograph to be taken of Clover, 
now on a lead, straining to reach the 
animal in the wall. 

When we opened our Sunday 
paper, we were staggered to see the 
enormous headlines : 

‘“ England was never like this,” 
says immigrant bird-dog,’ followed 
by a full description of her journey 
and the locating of the opossum. 

‘ Red-haired Clover, an eighteen- 
month-old Irish setter from France, 
treed her first opossum, non-existent 
in England, at the weekend,’ the 
article began, and ended : 

‘ At last reports, the marsupial had 
not been bagged.’ 

We replaced the panel and left 
her to her accouchement. She 
must have feared that she would 
again be disturbed, for she moved 
her nest piece-meal. We were in 
fact able to follow her under-floor 
movements, because where she went 
under the floor-boards, the dog 
followed in the house. At each side 
of the porch in that house, were 
wrought-iron gratings let into the 
tiles, and it was through one of 
these, which had been dislodged, that 
the opossum was able to come and 
go. Sitting in the window, I caught 
sight of her on several occasions 
departing on a nocturnal foray, and 
once, by torchlight, I saw her return, 
like a charabanc from a Sunday- 
school outing, with her babies sitting 
along her back. When these grew 
up, we heard them. They cut their 
baby teeth on the underside of the 
pine flooring, which magnified the 
noise so much that it distracted my 
husband from his piano playing. 
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of the squirrel stopping half-way up 


He swore he’d compose a concerto 
for piano and seven opossums. We 
never saw a father, so presumed that 
she was a widow, and called them 
‘ The seven snotty orphans.’ 

Clover, after the first wild enthu- 
siasm, realised that she was no match 
for a very large mother possum 
with the light of battle in her eye, 
and left her severely alone. Besides, 
she had something else to absorb 
her: the grey squirrels. 

One of these became so tame that 
she knocked on the window, sat 
on our knees and took food from 
our lips. We called her ‘ Baby,’ and 
knew her because somewhere along 
the line she had lost half of her tail. 
Clover spent twenty-seven months of 
her life trying to catch Baby, who, 
during that period, perfected the art 
of being just out of reach and spitting 
in a bird-dawg’s eye. She, too, 
made a very untidy nest at the top 
of a very tall pine outside the front 
door. In the course of its con- 
struction, we noticed that our garden 
cushions were becoming lumpy, and 
one night we spotted Baby shinning 
up the pine with a trailing white 
beard made of kapok. We took the 
cushions in at night. In despair, 
she took a leaf out of the opossum’s 


_ book, or, rather, a sheet out of 


her newspaper, that valuable aid 
to home-furnishing, the air-mail 
‘Times.’ But unlike the ’possum, 
She didn’t want it in pieces, she 
required a whole double sheet at 
atime. She was obliged to crumple 
it up somewhat, because she needed 
her hands for climbing, and so we 
were often diverted with the sight 
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her pine-tree to make frantic snatches 
right and left at her wind-blown 
paper. She looked like a harassed 
washer-woman taking in the sheets 
on a windy day. She took a lot of 
time and trouble over her untidy 
drey, which doubtless contained many 
little pilferings, and she fought a 
running battle with woodpeckers 
and mocking-birds, which coveted 
her gleanings as much as she eyed 
their eggs with good appetite. 

Alas! for the drey. Came 
Hurricane Hazel, pines snapped off 
twelve feet from the ground and 
took off out to sea towards Europe, 
without ever touching earth. Baby’s 
pine remained firm, but the nest 
took off, with Baby an unwilling 
aeronaut, inside it. 

We need not have worried. Two 
days later she was back, looking for 
more air-mail copies in the bin. 
She even walked all over the kitchen, 
peering into cupboards. Then, one 
day, absorbed in her newspaper 
crumpling, she looked up to see 
Clover’s nose an inch from her own. 
The dog froze, but the squirrel, 
galvanised into action, slipped on 
the damp tiles of the sill and fell 
with a splash into the deep sink, 
ready-filled with soapy water and 
soaking crockery. For a few seconds 
there was bedlam. Soap bubbles 
obscured Clover’s view of a frantic- 
ally whirling squirrel alternating with 
ricochetting cups, but finally Baby 
emerged and flung herself out of 
the window on to the grass. Clover’s 
expression seemed to reproach me 
for depriving her of her two favourite 
flavours at once: soap and squirrel. 
Baby raised a fine family in the 
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pine, and taught them how to climb 
the bricks and hang upside down 
like bats, spying in through the 
bedroom window. Father com- 
plained of the lack of privacy and 
took to wearing a dressing-gown. 

“Rodents wherever you look,” 
he muttered, the day he found a 
family of field-mice eating his salted 
pea-nuts on the bar. ‘‘ Opossums 
under the bath, squirrels in the 
bedroom and mice in the pea-nuts. 
We need a cat.” 

Someone obligingly gave us a 
handsome blue Persian male, fully 
grown, who owned the house and 
everyone in it within two days. 
Clover caught mice for Smoke, and 
in return, Smoke showed Clover 
how to catch squirrels, but without 
success. 

And then the cat discovered the 
opossum family, and the war of 
attrition was on. Our nights were 
made hideous with the appalling 
yells of battle proceeding from under 
the house, and in the morning the 
terrace would be decorated with 
tufts of bloody fur, beige and blue. 
One by one the cat picked off the 
offspring, while the mother was 
away for food, and we feared for 
Smoke, for a cat is no match for a 
full-grown angry opossum. Every 
time he had been bitten, the triangu- 
lar puncture marks had become 
infected. We thought we would 
try to flush the ’possum out of the 
house and fasten the grating per- 
manently. We opened a tiny wooden 
door at ground level at the back of 
the house, which existed so that a 
plumber could crawl, if necessary, 
to the pipes of the heating system, 





and allowed Clover, at last, the 
freedom of the opossum’s underfloor 
world. She must have spent hours 
a day matching her patience with 
that of the other creature, which 
really taught her the meaning of 
playing ’possum. 

One day Clover refused to go 
under the house and we knew that 
Smoke had met his match. The 
house once more belonged to the 
opossum, and we heard her again 
walking up the stair-treads in the 
wall. In the warm weather, she left 
the house to summer on the golf- 
course, and we returned to England, 
Clover to another ‘ stretch inside’ in 
quarantine near to our home, where 
we could visit. I sometimes wonder 
whether the ’possum ended up in 
Homer’s coloured help’s stew-pot, or 
if, in his soft, flat voice, he once 
again had to explain away the 
skeleton in his cupboard to a future 
tenant : 

“Why, if it ain’t that Pil ole 
*possum the Cooks had in there last 
fall!” 

But the bird-dawg has come into 
her own. Ten years old now, she 
lives in peaceful retirement at our 
lakeside home, where she spends 
her days in delightfully muddy 
pursuit and the setting-up of widgeon, 
coot, water-hen and mallard. When 
pheasants walk the garden path, 
she remembers the bosun and 
freezes, and she spends hours playing 
*possum at the entry to water-vole 
tunnels. Sometimes we are visited 
by a grey squirrel. Does Clover, 
I wonder, turn up in her doggy 
mind some memory of the impudent 
Baby ? 
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FACING THE ENGINE 


BY C. G. CHENEVIX-TRENCH 


“ SeNorRAS, caballeros al tren.” 

This was for the third time of 
asking, but the  station-master’s 
exhortation, insistent and sonorous 
as a muezzin’s call to prayer, had 
met with no response whatever from 
the ladies and gentlemen concerned. 
He strode majestically to a section 
of iron sleeper suspended nearby 
and smote upon it with a spanner. 
After the tenth stroke the inertia of 
the little crowd on the platform 
began to dissolve. A leisurely drift 
to and from the shabby coaches set 
in, and there was a chorus of “ adios ” 
from Marias and Manoels and 
Fernandos, of entreaties to depart 
with God, or as the case might be, 
to remain with Him. The engine 
shuddered convulsively and emitted 
a prolonged groan. All these pre- 
liminaries were providential for James 
Peterson. He flung himself out of 
his car without a backward glance, 
crossed the platform at a run, and 
put his fishing-rods and suitcase in 
a compartment already on the move. 
Then he wiped his perspiring brow. 

He took @ corner seat opposite 
the only other occupant of the 
compartment, with whom he ex- 
changed the usual perfunctory 
courtesies. Spanish, and Castilian 
at that, came naturally to him, for 
until her marriage his mother had 
M 


lived with her parents, who were of 
good social standing, in Valladolid. 
To judge from his massive shoulders 
and florid colouring his fellow- 
traveller also hailed from that region 
of Visigoth settlement. Not a 
promising companion, thought Peter- 
son, for a tedious railway journey ; 
bovine and provincial. Any torero 
could have informed him that your 
lethargic-seeming bull is often the 
most dangerous, but Peterson num- 
bered no bull-fighters among his 
acquaintance. He was a flourishing 
chartered accountant of Bedford 
Row, London, W.C.1, on his way 
home from a fishing holiday with 
his mother’s brother and sister, 
and Gibraltar was his destination. 
With luck he would arrive there 
that evening and it wanted now an 
hour to noon. 

Elementary good manners de- 
manded that he should break the 
silence, but the choice of an opening 
gambit presented some difficulty. 
Politics of course, were barred. Art? 
Literature? the Drama? none of 
these themes was likely to strike a 
spark from his opposite number. 
He lit a cigarette to gain time. 
Before he had left London, he 
remembered, he had listened to an 
arresting discussion on the radio, the 
Third Programme, which had taken 
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his fancy and might serve his turn, 
though it would be above the head 
of the Visigoth. None the worse 
for that, he reflected. The fellow’s 
bewilderment might be diverting. 

“In my journey through life, 
sefior,” he began airily, “I have 
observed that mankind may be 
divided, roughly, into two categories 
represented at this moment by our 
two selves. There are those who 
avoid the discomfort of draughts and 
smuts by selecting a seat not exposed 
to those inconveniences; a very 
pardonable precaution, I grant you. 
The other class, to which I belong, 
prefer to travel facing the engine. 
Regarding humanity by and large, 
I venture to assert that we others 
have the better hap of it.” 

His companion inclined his head. 
“Pray proceed, sir,” he replied; 
“there may be a world of wisdom 
ia your observation.” 

“ Consequently,” resumed the 
Englishman, “I favour the forward, 
the more adventurous view. I like 
to see events, agreeable or the 
reverse, advancing on me out of 
that welter of possibilities we call 
the Future. If menacing, they 
rebound from me like hail or, to 
vary the metaphor, as flotsam borne 
on a river in spate collides with a 
jutting fang of rock and swirls away 
to right and left of the obstacle. 
Believe me, for the man of action 
who intends to succeed in life there 
is but one principle to adhere to. 
Never, never look back. But I 
weary you, Sefior.” 

“No, no,” protested the other ; 
“you interest me extremely.” He 
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closed a little book he had been 
reading, which as, its cover revealed, 
was a pocket-edition of the Satires 
of the Roman poet Horace. 

Softly as an April snowflake a 
shadow of misgiving dimmed the 
complacency of the successful 
chartered accountant. A shade less 
confidently he continued his dis- 
course. 

“Tf I am not mistaken, you, sir, 
are of the opposite camp. You 
prefer to contemplate from your 
window the ever-receding past which 
God himself can neither mar nor 
mend, for it is dead. Have I not 
the advantage of you? For example. 
We are now nearing a large field of 
linseed, or it may be flax, in flower. 
The blue of it matches your splendid 
Spanish skies and on it are resting, 
a flock of—”—he paused to count— 


“yes, sixteen great bustards. The | 


necks of the cocks are snowy white 
and their backs clad in flashing 
bronze. They strut and pose for 
the admiration of their ladies, but, 
alas, scared by the approach of our 
train they have this instant taken 
wing, and you have been deprived 
of a spectacle which, in all Europe, 
though you may not be aware of 


it, your country alone can exhibit.” - 


His victim was now sitting bolt up- 
right and snorting like an angry bull. 

“In point of fact, hombre, those 
birds are on my own ground and I 
preserve them strictly, but that is 
a trifle. Your general contention 
is preposterous and your soap-box 
eloquence leaves me unconverted. 
Only fools and ingrates turn their 
backs on the past. With equal 
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absurdity you claim to occupy the 
chair of a privileged spectator at the 
rat-race into which our modern 
civilisation is rapidly degenerating. 
There may be unwelcome surprises 
in store for you, but here I descend.” 

The train had clanked to a stand- 
still at a station, or, rather, a halt 
consisting solely of a marble waiting- 
room built in the style of a Doric 
temple and embowered in tamarisks 
and flowering oleanders. The speaker 
rose and took his suitcase from the 
rack. As he stepped to the platform 
an elderly servant with the features 
of a prince-bishop hastened forward. 
“ Excellentissimo ! ” he protested, and 
seized the suitcase. 

Excellentissimo! So the fellow 
was a duke! ‘Ex’issimo el Duque 
de X,? Peterson recalled, was what 
his mother, now long dead, would 
always write on envelopes of letters 
addressed to the head of her family. 
Hard on the deflation occasioned by 
this setback followed the discovery 
that he had left his luncheon-basket 
in the car. 

It had contained a brace of roasted 
partridges, a cream cheese, a musk 
melon, a bottle of Manzanilla and 
rolls of his aunt’s baking. She and 
his old uncle, who for all their high 
breeding were desperately poor, had 
tethered their precious reclamo, their 
pet call-partridge, in a forest glade 
and snared two amorous hens for 
their handsome English nephew’s 
tefreshment. His comfort had been 
foremost in their thoughts, but by 
now that hireling driver had, doubt- 
less, swallowed the lot and thrown 
the basket away. 
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“Write it off” he told himself 
savagely, and along with it the 
dismal fiasco of the fishing. The 
explosions of the nightly dynamiting 
of the pools by local sportsmen had 
robbed him of his sleep. Now for 
the rest of his journey there was 
nothing to do but sleep, and curse 
that insufferable duke with his 
damned bustards. In retrospect he 
could find nothing amiss with either 
the Third Programme broadcast or 
his presentation of it. He held to 
every word he had said. Fortified 
by this resolve, he stretched himself 
on the tawdry, soiled cushions and 
closed his eyes. How did the French 
put it? ‘Qui dort dine” Some- 
where, he presumed, sometime, some- 
one would come along and raise the 
question of his ticket. 


How disgracefully thin were the 
Partitions between compartments on 
these Spanish trains! Voices were 
coming through to him all the time, 
disturbing his rest and talking about 
him with intolerable familiarity. 
Their language was neither wholly 
Spanish nor wholly English, but the 
blend in which the bilingual are 
accustomed to clothe their thoughts. 
Apparently the speakers were sitting 
in conclave and had come to a 
decision. 

“Yes,” he heard them say, “ it 
is high time we took him in hand. 
We have filled his life with all that 
men find desirable, except that he 
has never loved anyone but himself. 
We gave him flawless health, skill 
at his trade and ample reward for 
his pains. Unless by his own choice, 
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he has never missed a meal or a 
night’s sleep. He had the means to 
indulge in every sport worth a 
man’s while and excelled in all of 
them. Now he has no use for us; 
we are dead. So be it! We, his 
bygone years, take him at his word. 
Henceforward he shall travel without 
us.” 

An awesome silence followed, and 
to the uneasy sleeper it seemed that 
a pitchy darkness rose from the 
rims of the world and climbed to 
the zenith until it blotted out the 
eye of day. He woke in a panic of 
loneliness. Something, he knew not 
what, had gone from him, and as 
his train emerged from a tunnel the 
sunlight was as comforting to him 
as a mother’s voice to a child battling 
with a nightmare. The train, he 
supposed, must have stopped at 
some junction, for a guard was 
demanding his ticket. He searched 
his pockets but could find none. 
The man asked him where he had 


begun his journey. 
God of mercy! He could not 
remember. He could not remember 


anything at all except his name and 
the word ‘Gibraltar. His past, 
immediate and remote, was a com- 
plete blank and he gaped like a fish. 

The guard glanced at the expensive 
suitcase. “ Could it,” he suggested, 
“could it have been Tres Hermanos?” 

“* Of course,” cried the passenger, 
“Tres Hermanos it was. Forgive 
my absence,” he stammered, “ but 
I am in considerable distress and 
confusion of mind. I have lost, I 
have lost. . . .” He covered his face 
with his hands. 
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“ | infer, sir, that you have suffered 
a bereavement and you have my 
respectful sympathy. Myself, I am 
childless and unmarried, but I too 
have my troubles.” He touched an 
empty sleeve pinned across his chest. 
“The pain of it at night, Santa 
Maria! The pain! And my meagre 
salary debars me from seeking skilled 
treatment. But courage! We poor 
men have a saying that all sorrows 
are bearable where there is bread, 
and in time, doubtless, your Honour 
will find comfort in looking back on 
happier days.” 

Now, though Peterson’s mother 
had taught him his letters from the 
Bible and ‘ Don Quixote,’ the words 
of Sancho Panza in the guard’s 
mouth rang no bell in his memory. 

“T am on my way to Gibraltar,” 
he began; “at least, I think so.” 

“Then,” interposed the official, 
* you have no time to lose. A train 
for Algeciras is on the point of leaving 
the platform opposite us. Unfor- 
tunately, it is composed entirely of 
third-class coaches.” 

“Find me accommodation in it,” 
pleaded the other, “and I shall be 
eternally grateful.” He pressed a 
hundred-peseta note into the man’s 
hand and would cheerfully have paid 
many times that sum for room in a 
cattle-truck. At all costs, he must 
see a doctor of his own sace that 
night. There must be, he trusted, 
some recognised treatment for com- 
plete amnesia. 

The astonished and grateful guard 
took charge of the rods and suitcase 
and expressed his regret at having 
no arm to offer the gentleman, who 
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was clinging to his shoulder and was, 
he judged, in a bad way. After 
settling the business of his ticket 
Peterson found himself in a com- 
partment occupied by two other 
passengers. They were of almost 
savage appearance, a woman with 
a lined face of mahogany brown and 
a man wearing leather breeches and 
raw-hide shoes. His wife held an 
earthenware bowl into which had 
been crammed a round of coarse 
bread, hollowed in the centre. The 
hollow she filled with half-rancid 
olive oil. Raising the slack of his 
shirt the man unwound from his 
naked waist a rope of thin, black 
sausages, three of which he crumbled 
into the puddle of oil. This done, 
he drew a razor-sharp blade from 
his belt, and slices of garlic and 
onion tumbled on top of the sausages. 
Stirring the mess with a wooden 
spoon, after the courteous custom of 
the Spanish poor he invited Peterson 
to share the meal. 

Mechanically from the latter’s lips 
fell the formula prescribed in such 
circumstances.... “A thousand 
thanks ; I have already dined,” but 
the mockery of the excuse brought 
a stinging moisture to his eyes. He 
was in, fact, famished, and the not 
unappetising odour of the pudding 
took his stomach by storm. If he 
had ever eaten before in his life he 
could not remember it. With dismay, 
he realised that the corners of his 
mouth were dribbling, a primitive 
reaction which he hastily checked 
with his handkerchief. His hunger 
was such that he would have bartered 
his immortal soul for one of those 
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sausages. Truth and honour, the 
normal standards of an English 
gentleman, he discarded them all 
like used paper table-napkins in a 
cheap hotel. But his approach to 
his quarry, a sausage, must, he knew, 
be oblique. 

** Amigos,” said he, “by your 
turn of speech I am sure that you, 
like myself, are of Andalusia.” 

“True enough,” the man replied, 
“we are cork-cutters from Coria 
del Rio where they ship the bales of 
licorice-root down the Great River 
to San Lucar de Barrameda. Dios, 
how they stink, those bundles! 
Your Honour may have heard the 
rude byword we have of them.” 

“Coria? my birthplace!” ex- 
claimed the starving liar. “To 
think that we have been neighbours ! 
I can smell that licorice to this day.” 
And in truth a dormant something 
stirred in his subconsciousness. 
Actually, he had lived with that 
smell for days, long ago, on shooting- 
trips to the Guadalquivir marshes, 
but, faint and far, it was all his 
memory retained of that submerged 
age. 
The woman spoke in a singularly 
pleasant, unaffected tone. “ We are 
honoured, sir.” 

Peterson produced his cigarette- 
case. “Do me the favour!” said 
he to the man. “ They are English ; 
and the sefiora, perhaps ?” 

The lady was more than willing. 

“My parents,” pursued the 
chartered accountant of Bedford 
Row, “ were poor, and too often a 
stew of beans was all my mother 
and I could afford for our supper, 
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though we fared a little better on 
feast-days. I have happy memories 
of the little black sausages of that 
region. As a child I would cry for 
them, and now that I am rich and 
in delicate health I sometimes feel 
that if only I could set my teeth in 
one of them, I could imagine myself 
twenty years younger. They were 
at their best, we used to think, if 
carried next the skin, like pearls 
which, they say, lose their lustre 
when parted from the warm body 
of their wearer.” He sighed. 

“* A sausage ? ” laughed the woman. 
“Nothing easier.” She nodded to 
her husband, who cut not one but 
two sausages from his belt and 
handed them to Peterson. 

“I am deeply in your debt, 
madam,” he declared, as he devoured 
the stuff in genteelly small morsels, 
though it was all he could do to 
refrain from bolting them whole. 
His gratitude was genuine and only 
partly due to the satisfaction of his 
hunger. His heart warmed to those 
honest, clear-eyed workers in the 
open air, and, as he had clutched at 
the sympathy of the kindly guard, 
so, now, he hoped that they too had 
some part to play in the restoration 
of his perished self. To accumulate 
new memories and rebuild his lost 
personality was a measure of the 
utmost urgency. Avidly he questioned 
them on the course of their humble 
lives, and with every word they 
uttered his peace of mind became 
more assured. They told him of the 
sunny cork-forests, the haunt of 
wolf and lynx, and boars, most 
dangerous of them all, where the 
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golden orioles piped in the tree-tops, 
and great vultures, the ‘bone- 
breakers,’ wheeled in the blazing sky. 
They spoke of the herds of feral 
horses and bulls, bred for the Seville 
ring, grazing in the flowery,stockaded 
meadows of the marismas; of the 
flamingoes, in their rosy thousands, 
flighting when the sun was low. 
This theme exhausted, he passed to 
their more intimate hopes and 
anxieties. Was money a problem 
with them? Had they children ? 

The woman’s weather-beaten face 
assumed a sudden beauty. Indeed 
they had, their Augustin, such a boy 
as never was. He was at school in 
Jerez and that, alas, was where they 
were travelling to take him away. 
He had not turned fifteen, but their 
money was spent and he must be 
put to a trade, though he could read 
Latin and served at the Mass, and 
the good Fathers said that a priest- 
hood was within his grasp if only, 
if only ... She burst into tears. 
Why, she wept, should she vex the 
gentleman with these nothings ? 

Her uncouth husband reproved 
her, but tenderly, and his hand was 
stroking hers. “ Woman, we must 
not demean ourselves in presence of 
our betters. Control your grief. It 
is the will of God.” 

Their betters! In a light more 
blinding than the midday sun the 
truth dawned upon the man who 
had lived for nothing but his own 
monetary gain, his own amusements, 
his own bodily comfort. He saw 
himself as he was, unworthy to clean 
the patched shoes of those stout- 


hearted fighters against stark poverty 
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and the hardships and dangers of 
their calling. His former self, the 


[ loss of which had plunged him in 


een 


an abyss of despair, no longer 
mattered, and because he had no 
further use for it the vengeful 
visitants of his dream tossed it back 
at his feet contemptuously. His 
memory returned. One by one the 
landmarks of his past gathered shape 
and resumed their ancient places in 
the light of that translucent dawn. A 
fool he had been; time would show 
that he was not an ingrate. The 
world was at his feet and he would 
start afresh. A tide of emotion 
akin to a blood-transfusion on a 
spiritual plane surged through his 
being, and he laughed outright 
with the elation of it. There 
was so much to do and no time to 
waste, for Algeciras was now not 
far away. His uncle and aunt must 
wait their turn, and the suffering 
guard. Thank God! he had the 
will and the means to make life 
brighter for all of them. 

“ Listen carefully,” he commanded, 
“and do not speak till I have 
finished. I was hungry and you 
fed me, though I lied to you. You 
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will never understand how or why, 
but you have saved my soul 
alive.” 

Wide-eyed, the couple watched 
him, the man’s splay hands gripping 
his knees, the woman still shaken 
with sobs. 

“I charge myself with the educa- 
tion of the muchacho Augustin and 
will take no refusal.” He opened 
his wallet. ‘“ Here is enough for his 
next term’s fees, and on reaching 
Gibraltar I will arrange for further 
remittances. You must let me have 
your full address and that of the 
school Fathers, to whom I shall 
make it clear that if anything happens 
to you the boy’s upbringing will be 
my responsibility. Now go back to 
your work in the cork-forests, and 
the blessing of God go with you. 
You shall have a pistol to keep off 
the wild beasts.” 

They were still kissing his hands 
when the train reached the junction 
for Jerez. 

No! He would not retract one 
word of his lecture to the Duke for 
all the Excellentissimos in Christen- 
dom. Facing the engine was the 
only way to travel. 
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SIX LONES 


BY G. G. FORESTIER 


I HAD the whole story from Mitchell 
Wrenson on a September day of 
1954. I went up to Renfrew Airport 
to see him about some cadet examina- 
tion papers, and on arrival found 
he was airborne on a photographic 
mission, getting some shots for the 
‘Argus’ of the burnt-out hulk of 
the Empress of Canada, I remembered 
she was to be towed out to Spezia 
as scrap, but had run into dirty 
weather on leaving Liverpool, and 
had sheltered on the Irish coast with 
faulty pumps. The pumps as usual 
were a Glasgow job, so here she was, 
rolling back home on the end of a 
cable to say good-bye. 

Traffic Control told me Wrenson 
was in a two-seater Magister, so 
I watched the flying from the parking 
area till, about noon, he landed, and 
switched off alongside me and the 
waiting ‘ Argus ’ taxi. 

He whipped off his helmet, gave 
me a “ What cheer, Gardo!” and 
leapt out of the back seat. I took 
charge meantime of the photog- 
rapher’s precious gear while he 
undid himself and stretched stiff 
legs. 

“Duncan, do you know Gard 
Forestier of the Air Training Corps ? 
This is Duncan MacGregor of the 
* Argus,’ Gard.” 

“Pleased to meet you, Mr 


Forestier. Are you in this crazy 
flying racket too ? ” 

“Was once, Mr MacGregor. I 
know better now. . . .” 

“ Think the shots’ll be all right ? ” 
said Wrenson, as Duncan boarded 
the taxi. 

“TI think so: a good light to- 
wards the end. Hope so. Thanks for 
the trip. You know where to send 
the bill.” Then, as he slammed 
the door, he added, “I say, that 
chap looked lonely, didn’t he! So 
re 

I gathered the discarded flying- 
kit off the wing and followed Mitchell 
Wrenson’s lanky fair-haired figure 
across to his office, where he entered 
up the flight. He sat silent, so I 
passed him a cigarette, flopped into 
the best chair, lit up and waited. 

“ Gard,” he said at last, “my 
job sometimes surprises me. Forty 
minutes ago, circling low in mid- 
channel near Ailsa Craig—and now, 
back in this place.” 

Across the segment of runway 
visible through the window thrashed 
a Viking at full bore, taking off for 
London. It did not seem to impinge 
on Mitchell. 

“ A penny for them,” I said. 

He took a deep breath and looked 
round, his clear blue eyes alert 
again. “Chain of thought, Gard, 
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old boy. Set off by those parting 


words of Duncan’s. ‘ Lonely ’— 
that was the key.” 

** But why the Magister, Mitch ? 
It’s wet in the Firth.” 


* Rob’s got the Rapide away south 
with some bookies, and the Auster’s 
stripped and trestled up for a check. 
Oh, the Maggie did the job all 
right—trust the old Gipsy engine. 
But what a shocking mess the 
Empress is, Gard—burnt out and 
stripped of everything. Death afloat. 
The only sign of life was one seaman, 
near a steel mast on the top deck, 
with the two black balls on it. ‘ Not 
under command ’—you’re telling me ! 
He was waving madly. Duncan 
said, ‘ Take her in close, Mitch—I 
want to get him.’ Which I duly 
did,” said Mitchell with a grin, 
“and nearly got the tow-line as 
well.” 

“And was he Duncan’s lonely 
boy ? ” 

“Yes. And it gave me a twist 
of memory. Took me right off 
that burnt wreck to her sister ship 
the Empress of Ireland as she brought 
me back from a civil air conference 
in Montreal. Because it was on 
that trip I heard a lot about loneliness. 
Not in a club lounge, mark you, but 
out in mid-Atlantic.” 


And so Mitchell told me of that 
voyage, in his own line of Scots 
lingo to which I am partial—the 
ripped ‘r,’ clear enunciation, and 
the occasional liaison of a final 
consonant. He recalled that their 
farewell siren was accompanied by 
a shattering of thin ice like broken 
M2 


glass, as the repainted Empress 
steamed out of sunny Halifax. The 
sun was presumably short-lived, for 
within twenty-four hours they were 
boring into a storm beyond the 
Banks. 

It was nothing phenomenal—the 
Empress took it in her stride—but 
rough enough I imagine to make a 
good traveller’s tale. The fiddles 
were on the tables, but the diners’ 
ranks rapidly thinned, and the fun 
and games died a natural death. 
He had by then made a few good 
friends, cribbage players and all 
good sailors, and they liked their 
constitutional on deck. So when 
they were requested to stay below, 
as the seas became naughty, life was 
tedious. At the first relaxing of the 
rule, Wrenson determined to get a 
breather before bed, and looked for 
his cabin mate, Wing Commander 
Seton Simpson. He was unsuccess- 
ful, so, wrapping himself up well, 
he went along to the top of the 
companion-way. The sentinel sea- 
man was no longer on duty, and 
Wrenson stepped out on to the 
boat-deck. 

“What a sight, Gard! It all 
looks different at night. A black 
starry sky, with a half-moon hidden 
behind the ship, sinking low in the 
south-west. The port side was an 
inky mass of water heaving and 
dipping, with deep shadows and 
half lights, and a scatter of white 
ghostly crests here and there as the 
swell rolled out of the north-west. 
Bitterly cold too, facing the wind, 
and I plugged all the gaps with my 
scarf. 
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“* That black sea fixed my attention. 
Not all black, mind you: if I turned 
my gaze a handspan either side, the 
light and tints changed and melted, 
sort of, as the old Atlantic tossed 
about in its sleep. Every now and 
then there was a hiss and a lurch, 
as the ship timed it wrong and 
smacked into some mountain of 
water. 

“The trouble was, it was water 
everywhere. Nothing else. It began 
to oppress me. I couldn’t help 
thinking of the thousands of poor 
souls who had said good-bye out here 
to all their plans and dreams, one 
time or another, and I felt a craven 
affection for that big steel ship 
quivering under my feet. There 
wasn’t much courage in me. I even 
shirked the wind, and walked off 
in deep shadow along the deck 
looking for shelter. 

“T found it, by a belt-locker at 
the stern, and with it a dazzle that 
stabbed my eyes. Those inky waves 
were turned into molten metal as 
they met the low rays of the setting 
moon. I got a sort of ciné-flicker 
as they seemed to pass me by, and 
in between a harsh black like an 
over-exposed photo print. 

“*Come out of the draught, 
Mitchell, me boy.’ 

“An Irish voice. Then I saw 
them, all four of them. It was 
Lawson Jarratt, the Dublin journalist, 
who had spoken. He stood close 
in to the bulkhead, and with him 
the bearded Captain Duffy, Sir 
James in a tweed cap, and Seton 
Simpson, the wing commander, in 
his Canadian fur bonnet. I accepted 


the invitation. It was a sheltered 
corner that apparently defied the laws 
of physics. They were all smoking, 
and I dived for my own cigarettes. 

*** So we all had the same urge,’ 
I said. 

“* Great minds, Wrenson, great 
minds,’ said Sir James, contentedly, 
from behind his curvy brown briar. 
I suspected it was one of the diplo- 
mat’s reasons for cruising and not 
flying back from his Foreign Office 
mission. ‘What do you think of it ?’ 

** Well, away up front it looked 
sort of menacing and sinister,’ I said. 
* Too damn’ lonely.’ 

“ Captain Duffy looked my way 
and nodded. 

«Tt can be.’ . . . Then silence. 
His gloved hands were plunged in 
the pockets of his black duffle coat, 
and he had donned a wool bonnet 
in deference to his bald patch. 

“* That means it was, once, for 
you?’ I said. ‘Was that when 
you were torpedoed, Captain ?’ 

“* Yes, it was. He spoke a 
shade reproachfully. ‘ Mitch, your 
memory’s too good. What a sailor 
yarns over his half-pint should be 
forgotten.’ 

“T laughed. ‘Well, come on, 
sir. Tell us more about it” A 
burly man, the skipper. He was 
returning from some Port of London 
assignment in the States. We all 
knew by now that stretching his sea 
legs again had stretched his memory. 

“* Tt was before convoys, in 1915. 
In the Atlantic, but farther south. 
We had a mixed cargo, and I was 
first mate. The explosion opened 


up the ship, and we were pretty 
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well all in the sea, alive or dead. 
I found myself hanging on to a 
damaged boat with the third engineer. 
We hauled ourselves out of the 
water and found we could float. 
And we picked up five more who were 
swimming. In a week they’d all 
died of exposure: and then the 
third went round the bend and I 
had to fight him, and he jumped 
over. At least, he tried, but got 
stuck on a rowlock. Too weak. 
When I realised what he was up 
to I went to haul him out, and he 
gave me a kick in the face, and 
went ...’ and the skipper fingered 
the patch on his left cheek where 
the beard grew sparsely. ‘It was 
another eight days before a destroyer 
came that way, and by the grace of 
God spotted me. Yes .. . that bit 
was lonely all right.’ 

“ His stubby black pipe bubbled 
a bit as he pulled at it, then he 
added, ‘ But you know, that wasn’t 
really my loneliest moment.’ 

“What a gambit, Gard! Of 
course, we hadn’t long to wait. 

“* Tt was when I was a kid,’ he 
said. ‘Father was a trader. He 
died out in the Far East, and left 
me with my mother. She was 
pretty hard up and had to work. 
We lived in Plymouth. One day, 
when I was nine, the headmaster 
called me out of class and said my 
mother had died, very suddenly. 
Well, you can imagine the sort of 
shock it was, the finality of it. 
Mother’s idea had been to get me 
to a training ship for the Merchant 
Navy, but this seemed the end of 
everything. 


“* The neighbours and the church 
saw to the funeral, and then I was 
told that meantime I was to go to 
an aunt up in London, whom I 
knew little about. A trunkful of 
my things was sent on, and I was 
put on the London train at Plymouth. 
I suppose some plan had been made, 
but the way it worked out, I reached 
Paddington at night, and must have 
asked my way somewhere, and 
innocently wandered out on to gaslit 
London pavements for the first time 
in my life. I was an independent 
kid, and to begin with I was happy 
enough, taking the turnings I had 
been told. Then, quite suddenly, 
the whole city jungle seemed to 
close in on me—the walls, the 
windows, the people, the lights. 
I got awful funky. I turned round 
to go back to Paddington, and quite 
soon I didn’t recognise any of the 
streets, and realised I was lost. At 
that age, lost meant L-0-s-T. And 
that, honestly, was the loneliest time 
of my life.” He removed his pipe 
and nodded gently at us as he said, 
‘Even today, certain smells of the 
city bring that awful time back again. 
And if I’m sleeping poorly I always 
dread that sort of a nightmare. I 
must have got real panicky and 
yelled, because some woman or 
other took charge of me and walked 
me to a police station, and from 
there I was taken to my aunt.’ 

“* Relieved to see you. I bet,’ 
said Seton Simpson. 

*** Like heck!’ said the skipper. 
‘She gave me a blast for being a 
young fool, and not telling her I was 
coming.’ 
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“In the middle of our laugh at 
this final remark a shadow came 
round the bulkhead into the moon- 
light. Someone said an anonymous 
‘hello,’ before we recognised Tony 
Lewis—the last chap we would 
expect to be out there. A tow- 
haired playboy, who had shown 
himself a misfit ever since we sailed : 
usually dancing or drinking, and 
usually with the wrong clique. A 
young man with the knack of saying 
uncharitable things, as each of us 
had discovered. 

“* Lawson Jarratt, over one of our 
crib hands, had assured us that Lewis 
had been engaged toa lovely American 
gitl of good family, but something 
had gone wrong. On this return 
voyage to the U.K. Tony seemed 
at a loose end, and even the danger- 
ous female he had teamed up with 
had evidently dropped him. When 
a chap walks out on a cold and 
heaving deck near midnight in a 
dinner jacket and bow tie, you 
suspect he’s off the beam. No 
wonder he was shivering. 

“TI offered Tony my cigarettes. 
He shook his head. 

“*No dancing tonight?’ said 
Seton. 

**'Not a soul down there. It’s 
deadly. Gave me the hump.’ 

Mitchell said his voice rang with 
resentment, as if at a world out of 
step. In fact, from what he told me, 
Mitchell seems to have been inter- 
ested to see the reaction of these 
four men to Lewis’s presence. He 

said Sir James, gentleman from 
another age, sized him up days back 
and found him wanting. He had 


no more words to waste, and simply 
watched young Lewis from beneath 
his bushy white eyebrows. Captain 
Duffy’s attitude was that of a seaman 
used to sailing with all sorts and 
conditions of men, drunk or sober : 
non-committal, ready to crack a joke 
or tell the fellow to get out. Seton 
Simpson was at once the wing 
commander—Wrenson recalled that 
the Royal Air Force had attracted 
many Tony Lewises, who wanted 
neither Army, nor Navy, nor any 
duty. They were a perpetual thorn 
in the side of a commanding officer, 
and Mitchell said you could have 
sworn that Tony had been on Seton 
Simpson’s strength, the way his 
grey eyes narrowed, and the wide 
mouth tightened under his fair 
moustache. 

“As for that short, stocky little 
man Lawson Jarratt,” said Mitchell, 
“he’s a worldly type and always on 
good terms with the Tony Lewises. 
But the young fellow with a chip on 
his shoulder had more to say. 

“* Tt’s too damn’ lonely.’ 

* You know, Gard,” said Mitchell, 
“it was unfortunate that at this 
there was from all five of us a sort 
of explosive laugh—here was this 
chap Lewis unwittingly right on 
target, in step with our conversation. 

“ The laugh seemed to sting Lewis 
like a whiplash. Lawson was quick 
to put matters straight. ‘ Dead 
right, Tony—it’s queer you should 
say that thing, we had just been 
discussing loneliness. The captain 
here has been telling us about his 
shipwreck.’ 


“* Again? Then Ill leave you 
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to it,’ said Tony acidly, and turned 
away. Jarratt’s raised voice followed 
him. 
“* Why go, Tony, old boy? It'll 
still be grim down there, and here’s 
your company. Sure, you can stay 
and talk a bit, and we’ll have a drink 
in my cabin after.’ 

** Good night, gentlemen.’ 

“Tt was final, and unfriendly,” 
said Mitchell. “It drew from us 
the most formal of ‘ good nights’ as 
we watched the slim figure fade 
forrard in alternating moonlight and 
shadow. I, for one, was rather 
selfishly pleased to see him go. He 
just didn’t belong. 

“* Ach, that boy’s got a sore 
head,’ said Lawson sorrowfully. His 
lined face and heavy jowl had a 
serious set. 

** He should look after it better,’ 
grunted the skipper. ‘And if he 
wants to be lonely, he’s only got to 
act just like that.’ He lit a match 
to revive his dottle, and added dryly, 
‘Who’s going to be lonely next, 
anyway ?” His gaze wandered round 
each of us. ‘ Didn’t you get stuck 
out in the wilds somewhere, Seton ?’ 

“Simpson nodded. ‘Yes, I 
certainly did. It was when I was 
working with the Canadians on the 
DEW-line project.’ 

“*T take it that’s their line of 
radar stations from Alaska to 
Labrador ?’ said Sir James. 

“* Correct. These sites were 
well prospected, but occasion- 
ally we had second thoughts and 
needed a reassessment. It was when 
we were working in the Keewatin 
area that difficulties arose, and I 


365 
offered to go and take another look 
at a spot in low-lying ground farther 
north, where stores had been left. 
It was at the outlet of a wild river 
valley, but ground access was easier, 
and trappers confirmed the air survey 
plan of a longish lake suitable for 
our aircraft.’ 

“*What were you using?’ I 
asked. 

“*De Havilland Beaver. I was 
to take one of our project engineers, 
McIndoe Hartley, but we couldn’t 
reach him. The fall was already 
well on, so it was decided I should 
just take Chuck Martinelli, my 
usual radio operator, and make the 
best recce I could.’ ” 

Mitchell had begun a scribble on 
his blotting-pad. From where I sat 
it didn’t look like an aeroplane, but 
he was bent over it as he said : 

“T’ve never flown the Beaver, 
Gard, but that type of high-wing 
monoplane with a radial engine, on 
skis or floats, seems to be the work- 
horse of those Northern Territories. 
Simpson went on to say that they 
tanked up and got unstuck just 
before dawn, and the plan was to 
reach their promised lake inside two 
hours. 

“* But you didn’t make it... .’ 
I suggested, prompted by his tone 
of voice. 

“* We did not. It wasn’t our day, 
Mitch. I’ve never seen that lake to 
this day. First thing that happened 
was that the radio went on the blink. 
For more than an hour we got good 
bearings from base, then—nothing. 
Martinelli began a quick check and 
finally tried our stand-by set. It 





was live, but no signals. I thought 
that might mean local effects.’ 

“Seton stopped a minute, then 
said, ‘Flying up there right on 
top of the magnetic north, the 
compass is practically useless. By 
our last check-call our track was a 
good twenty-five degrees off the 
compass heading, and the gyro was 
nearer the truth. We simply had to 
get R/T bearings to keep a plot. 
When I saw old Chuck throw up 
his hands and loosen his gear to 
start investigating, I thought it was 
time to turn round and try and 
map-read our way into R/T contact.’ 

*** Maps ?’ queried the skipper. 
‘The charts must be pretty empty 
up there.’ 

“* Yes,’ said Seton, ‘ but getting 
better fast. There’s been a tre- 
mendous air-survey job. I'd been 
flying at three thousand feet, but I 
began to climb in a spiral to try and 
bring the radio in. Besides, I thought 
I might identify the valley beyond 
and press on a bit with our last 
heading.’ 

“I instinctively muttered ‘ ah-ha.’ 
Old Seton gave me a sour look. 
He said the river valley did not 
materialise, and he was doing some 


more thinking. And then—the 
engine packed up. I really inter- 
rupted him at that. 

“** The engine !” 


“Yes, Mitch, the engine. My 
first real stoppage since the E.F.T.S. 
days. And it was no splutter, but 
a horrible “ clonk.” It only took me 
a few seconds to cut the ignition and 
fuel, and by that time even the 
slipstream couldn’t turn the engine.’ 
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“*Doesn’t sound too good,’ I 
remarked. 

“*Tt didn’t sound any better 
then. The engineers have told me 
it was a breakage in a million. I 
half expected a fire, but nothing 
happened. The vital thing was to 
find a landing-place—you know how 
a breakdown really keys you up— 
you search fast and weigh the chances 
in a few seconds. I was devoutly 
thankful for the climb we had been 
doing, but even so there was no 
water in sight. The best I could 
see was a sort of dried slough 
among the stunted pines. 

“* Things were very quiet in 
that cabin,’ said Seton. ‘I told 
Chuck to send a Mayday and get 
ready to abandon. He was already 
transmitting, but he made no sign 
about jumping.’ 

** Seton said he got his own chute 
ready, and reached for his emergency 
pack, and lost height quietly towards 
the gap in the woods. At fifteen 
hundred feet he ordered Martinelli 
again to jump. But the fellow did 
nothing. His face was tense, and 
Seton realised this wasn’t going to 
be easy. He shook him furiously. 

** Jump, man, jump! Til follow!’ 

** * Nothing happened,’ said Seton. 
‘ The chap was paralysed with fright. 
There was no time to argue. The 
altimeter was unwinding relentlessly. 
I couldn’t go without him, so it was 
to be a crash landing, and I braced 
myself for the job. I unfastened 
my door and shouted, “Belt up, 
Chuck!” without taking my eyes 
off the final glide in. It worked 
out well enough. I thought that by 
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the time I stalled her we’d be into 
the trees. But she dropped a shade 
early. We skated a moment on the 
tail of the floats, then I saw a big 
rock coming up straight ahead. I 
tried to lift her, but she struck and 
was thrown hard over to starboard 
on to her nose. There was a crash 
and then silence, and we finished 
in a stupid attitude facing down. 
I got a crack on the head and was 
in a daze, but through it I smelt 
petrol. I hoped the engine was cold, 
but I shouted, “ Come on, Chuck, 
beat it!” ’ 

“* He said nothing. It was then 
I realised he was dead. He was 
impaled by a splintered tree-trunk 
the size of a pit-prop. This ghastly 
truth had only just sunk in when 
there was a sheet of flame, and I 
frantically hauled myself up to the 
door and literally threw myself out 
and scrambled (clear. We must 
still have had about eighty gallons 
on board, and the whole wreck 
melted before my eyes. The heat 
made me stand so far away that I 
was spared the details. . . .’ 

** Good God!’ muttered Sir 
James. Then there was an interlude, 
because it was about then, Gard, 
I noticed that the shadows of the 
stanchions were moving along as 
the Empress altered course a few 
points. The shift disorganised our 
draughts and made us move in closer 
to the bulkhead. 

*** Second officer just gone on 
watch,’ said the skipper, then looked 
apologetically at Seton Simpson. 
‘ What happened next ?’ 


*** It burned out quickly, and by 


then some of the trees were smoulder- 
ing too. There was little I could 
do about it. I smelt of singed hair 
and I had blood on my leather 
jacket—some was my own, some 
Chuck’s. I felt sick and sat down 
to take stock’—and there was 
Simpson, Gard, unconsciously ticking 
off the items on the fingers of one 
hand. ‘ The clothes I had on, my 
wrist watch, enough grub for a 
couple of weeks, a parachute, a 
packet of yankee cigarettes, my 
lighter, matches, jack-knife, a pocket 
compass and a one-in-a-million map. 
Whether to stay put or start moving. 
Moving where? The survival-drill 
said stay put—but it involved a set 
of tricks that was all burnt to ashes. 
I reckoned one of our scanners could 
have got me on my way down, and 
some of Chuck’s messages might 
have been picked up, and of course 
the huge column of black smoke 
would have alerted anybody within 
miles. So stay put it was. I moved 
away up-wind of the wreckage and 
made myself a good tent with the 
parachute and some scrub, and went 
looking for water. Come nightfall 
I was tired enough. But I found 
some sedative in the emergency pack 
and took some to stop me fretting, 
and that did the trick—I slept long 
and late. 

“<*Tt was near noon when I 
woke. First thing I noticed was 
that the wind had changed—I could 
smell the wreck. I went out to get 
ready for searching aircraft: and 
then, I noticed the sky. It was 
clouded over, an even, whitish grey, 
darker to the north. I knew that 








sky all too well—it was the first snow. 
And after it, more snow, and the 
big freeze-up for seven months solid. 
(You know something about that, 
Mitch.) I knew it put paid to any 
aircraft search while the storm went 
through—and after that, the world 
would be a white sheet for the 
searchers. And I would be fighting 
to keep warm. 

“<*Tf I had just come from 
England I wouldn’t have worried. 
Ignorance is bliss. But by now I 
knew the whole thing was inevitable. 
Even before the first curtain of 
snow closed in, I felt it was the 
bitter end. And that’s when I was 
lonely, chaps.’ 

** Simpson was quiet for a moment, 
then went on : 

*“* Even the devil wasn’t there. 
I tell you, the hiss of that wind, the 
death in that sky, they came from 
outer space. You can have it. They 
positively lived on loneliness. I 
hope to stave it off until my last call 
comes. That final call may be more 
friendly—after all, if you are called, 
the caller makes two of you.’ 

“This time Seton left us in a 
huddle with the picture he had 
created. 

** And here y’are,’ said Lawson 
Jarratt at last. ‘So what was the 
end of it all?” 

*** Oh, the end was Eskimos. It 
snowed for three days. On the 
fourth an aircraft flew over. I had 
some wood ready, but I was cold and 
desperately slow in kindling, and it 
passed on. After that I kept a fire 
going. Another plane came next 
day, but did not see me. I heard 
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afterwards that one was looking for 
me and one was not. I was pretty 
miserable when on the twelfth day 
some hunters came along who had 
seen the plume from the crash and I 
was saved. Bless those little men!’ ” 

Mitchell said Simpson told his 
tale very well, in a slightly overdone 
varsity accent such as used to make 
the Canadians bristle. The four of 
them were a little time getting their 
feet out of the imaginary snow on 
to the heaving deck of the Empress. 

** Instead of breaking the silence,” 
said Mitchell, “‘I passed my cigar- 
ettes round. We turned our backs 
to the wind while Lawson did the 
honours with his lighter. As he 
faced round again he gestured to 
Seton Simpson. 

“* Remember, Seton, what you 
said about that storm closing in— 
‘even the devil wasn’t there. . . .’ 

“‘ Simpson nodded. ‘I meant it.’ 

*** Sure, I know ye did. Because it 
tallies with something that happened 
to me years ago in Edinburgh. Oh, 
I’ve been lost on the moors on a 
misty day, and no one within miles, 
and yet not been Jonely, as you might 
say. But a dreadful moment did 
come to me once.’ 

“Lawson’s speech, Gard, was a 
series of bursts of speed, like a 
sprinter practising starts. Not too 
easy to follow, with his Irish accent 
thrown in. From him we expected 
something colourful, but he seemed 
to hesitate and cast around for the 
right approach. His hands express- 
ively went with his thought, and we 
soon found out why. It was religion, 
Gard. You can’t easily tackle that 
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with men who are not intimate 
friends. Still, he looked earnestly 
at each of us, and took the plunge. 

“*Tt was a great trouble I had 
some years back. At home. A 
quickfire family we were. When my 
sister Kathleen fell in love with a 
Protestant—an American Methodist 
he was—we were all incredulous. 
Then angry, and sarcastic. Then 
we got old Father Ahern to warn 
her of the future. He’s good. He 
took great pains, to be sure, to 
explain. But there, she married her 
man, and went to live in New Jersey. 
Married him without us, in a registry 
office, for she knew not one of us 
would go to such a wedding. It 
broke my widowed mother’s heart. 
To my brother Redmond, it was 
riot and revolution: to Eamonn, it 
was the unpardonable sin. For 
myself, I saw nothing happy in it, 
but I love my sister dearly and I 
spoke for her. So Eamonn and 
Redmond both “ excommunicated ” 
me, you might say. It split us apart. 
A great cloud it was, that hid the 
sunshine we used to find at home. 
And mother died soon after. The 
doctor said thrombosis, but Redmond 
called it matricide, may the Lord 
forgive him. Kathleen said we had 
poisoned mother’s mind. But the 
estate had to be settled, and it was 
then that all the dispute began to 
seem irrevocable. 

“* Those lawyers mixed things, 
too—they often do. Being single I 
went to live in a small hotel, and my 
brothers sold the old house. More 
argument. And to find my own folk 
saying bitter words they could not 


take back, or writing letters I was 
scared to open, ah—it was like an 
open wound, and the knife still in 
it—and a twist of it now and then 
to stop the healing. A dreadful time. 
Dreadful indeed. 

“Tt was just then I had to 
leave it all and go to Edinburgh on 
a series for the Dublin libraries. 
But being far away did not help. 
In two weeks I had no news, and 
my own thoughts ran wild. And 
one fine day I walked out to find 
a place to sit and reason with myself. 
But I didn’t wait—I prayed walking 
—a little habit. And when I had 
crossed Princes Street, it happened. 
There was nothing . . .’ and Lawson 
stopped.” 

Mitchell said: “This was no 
small talk, Gard; not easy for us 
lot to interrupt. The embarrassment 
we felt was eased by the sincerity of 
the fellow. But we looked vacantly 
at him, for his meaning was most 
obscure. You know, Gard, old 
Jarratt’s a pretty hard-boiled type. 
I'd looked on him as a sort of routine 
Catholic, not a man of prayer, if 
you know what I mean.” 

* T think I do, Mitch, though the 
Church might not.” 

“H’m. Well, I didn’t adjust all 
that quickly and was still focusing 
when Jarratt jumped the gun again. 

*** All you gentlemen are good 
Christian people. I know it. We 
are of the same faith, though my 
Church is the Church of Rome. We 
all say our prayers, though we may 
not say them the way our mothers 
taught us: and if ye are like me, 
ye say them at some queer times too. 
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But we pray when we need help, 
because we know that help comes. 
And are ye not like me—when 
I pray, I feel the presence of some- 
one, of guardian angels, and even 
the Blessed Virgin.’ Lawson crossed 
himself. ‘ They are with me through 
the day’s work, and always there in 
time of trouble. But—not—that— 
day—in—Edinburgh. There was 
nobody there. No message. First 
I was plain puzzled. But soon I 
was afraid. I went to the railings 
and looked down the valley, then up, 
up, to the Castle, and I lifted my 
thoughts with the look ’—Jarratt’s 
arm rose as he spoke—‘and all I 
found was a piece of cloud, and the 
words died on me. Sure, it was like 
talking to myself and not to God.’ 

** Jarratt was breathing hard as if 
really upset. And the embarrass- 
ment we'd felt over his family affairs 
had changed to a tense, alert silence. 
You know how it is, Gard—start 
talking about prayer and everyone 
goes on the defensive.” 

“Right enough, Mitch. Every- 
body has his own experience and 
won’t have it tampered with. Had 
Jarratt got any more to say ?” 

“Oh, lord, yes. He went on 
about there being no evil. ‘ Seton 
has just said even the devil was 
not there, and I think he spoke a 
true word. Goodness knows I’ve 
felt evil around me in my life, and 
old Nick at my very elbow; but 
there was nothing. It made nonsense 
of me, and the Castle, and the noisy 
trams and all.’ ” 

Mitchell was working again at the 
blotter with his ballpoint. 
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“I suppose, Gard, we had at 
last, each in his own time, got into 
step with Lawson’s line of thought. 
But Captain Duffy was visibly 


dragging his anchor. He shuffled 
his shoulders round. 

** A liverish turn, maybe... .’ 
he said, gruff-like. 


* But old Jarratt shook his head 
slowly. He tried to express to us 
his terror at not being able to get 
through—‘all lines cut.’ Said the 
queer thought came to him that 
perhaps somewhere in the universe 
there was a sudden trial in battle, 
a calling in of all the saints to crush 
some mighty evil, like a total switch 
of electric potential. He felt like a 
child in the woods whose nurse had 
suddenly loosed his hand to run off 
and save some other infant in peril. 
He wondered why all these people 
round him seemed oblivious of this 
new state of affairs—this ‘ nakedness 
of the mind,’ he called it. Didn’t 
they know? Why only himself ? 

* Simpson filled a break by saying 
seriously. ‘ A weird experience, evi- 
dently, Lawson. Did you find later 
that there’d been trouble in Dublin, 
a sort of telepathic message ?’ 

“*No, Seton, that I never did. 
I just can’t explain it.’ ” 

Sitting back and listening to him, 
I remembered that Mitchell Wrenson 
is no empty-head in such matters. 

** Mitch, what was your angle on 
Jarratt’s story ?” 

Mitchell abandoned his sketching. 

“Well, Gard, I knew the little 
man wasn’t talking through his hat, 
so I was trying to put all the bits 
together. And quite suddenly they 
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made a picture of the Cry on the 
Cross. I couldn’t mention that, 
because, honestly, it left me speech- 
less. By the time I came back into 
line Sir James was speaking. I 
heard him saying : 

“*. , . and we must believe what 
the clergy tell us, Jarratt. We grope 
in the dark. But how long did this 
black-out last ?’ 

*** Ah, not long, Sir James. Long 
enough to shake me. About thirty 
minutes, I suppose. I was waiting 
for something dreadful to happen— 
things couldn’t stay like that. The 
time to walk down the gardens and 
sit opposite the bandstand, and 
wonder if I’'d been fooled all these 
years. Then I went back to the 
hotel, and presto !—it was all over. 
Thanks be to God.’ And again the 
Irishman made the sign of the cross.” 

Mitchell said nobody cared to say 
another word. There was silence, 
only the wind and the slap of the 
swell and the purposeful whip of 
the screws as they pitched. It 
seemed a natural cue for saying 
good night and breaking up the party. 
But then, it appears, the old diplomat 
cleared his throat and surprised them. 

“A real surprise it was, Gard. 

‘You know,’ said the old boy, ‘I 
didn’t think I could match you 
fellows’ tales of solitude in the frozen 
wastes and so on. These things 
don’t happen in Whitehall. But 
loneliness does. Lawson’s story was 
so personal that I feel I might tell 
you mine. Though it does involve 
my family affairs, as his did.’ 

“I think all of us had counted 
Sir James out of this yarn-swapping 
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session, Gardo. So we looked to 
him most curiously. It was, in fact, 
a treat to listen to his cultured 
English. 

“* Tt was also years ago,’ he said. 
* As you know, my wife was a society 
woman. You have seen her picture 
often enough. We had three children 
—a boy, a girl, and then a boy—a 
grand family. It was soon afterwards 
that she became infatuated with a 
fellow in the City, a stockbroker. 
There was a very painful estrange- 
ment. I went through a time of 
great misery. The Foreign Office 
was asking more and more of me, 
but I had to try and keep the home 
together, and guide the loyalty of 
the children. The time came when 
my wife left me altogether. My 
housekeeper took charge on the 
home front, and did her best. But 
life’s routine became a mockery.’ ”’ 

It was about there, Mitchell said, 
that the captain removed his pipe 
and made as if to speak, then changed 
his mind and clamped his teeth down 
hard on the stem once again. Seton 
Simpson, too, jerked himself briskly 
from his stance against the panelling, 
then stifled the words that were due, 
and subsided. Sir James noticed 
and seemed to guess. 

“*No, divorce was out of the 
question. Both of us were well 
known, and the idea is repugnant to 
me anyway. It is no escape, you 
know. But worse was to come— 
my wife went out of her mind, and 
her fine lover left her cold. I put 
her into a mental hospital, and again 
we tried to carry on. By then John 
was at Oxford, and Eleanor at college 
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at Cambridge, and young Hugh 
still at Uppingham. And it was 
just then that my excellent secretary 
proved to be too good—she was 
promoted to ministerial quarters.’ 

“Sir James went on to remark 
that the choice of her successor had 
to be a careful one, because of the 
nature of his work. But it was none 
of his business—it was all done for 
him. The lady was vetted, or 
screened, or, as he put it, passed 
through the anterooms, and he only 
had the final say. The day came 
when he was to interview her. 

“T read through the dossier very 
carefully,’ he said. ‘ Jane Wetherby. 
Thirty-four years. Her credentials 
were top grade. Her Civil Service 
record was outstanding, yet it failed 
to reveal the essential—the person- 
ality of the woman who was eventually 
shown into my room. By the time 
the door closed behind her I felt 
I was in for the biggest fight of my 
life. As we shook hands we both 
knew. I’m afraid the interview 
became a formality. Moral cowardice 
overtook me—there was no hope of 
me finding the courage to ask for 
someone else.’ 

“The old boy paused a minute, 
Gard. He’d been warming up as 
he went along, and I really wondered 
how long it was since he felt able to 
talk freely of these events. And 
incidentally, what queer brew of 
moonlight and camaraderie should 
give us four the privilege of such 
confidences. And I had the flaming 
nerve to ask what this lady was like. 

“*QOh, tall, Wrenson, on the 
slender side, dark, with most 


expressive dark eyes, and a finely 
arched nose.’ He gave me a sort 
of keen look and said, ‘No doubt 
you would have come under her 
spell, young man.’ (The Whitehall 
squelch, Gard.) ‘She had a trick 
of holding herself very erect, yet 
moving about gracefully. But the 
final blow that felled me was her 
voice. A contralto. It really had an 
extraordinary effect on me. Heaven 
knows how often I put some quite 
superfluous question, in the months 
that followed, just to hear her 
answer. Even now I have some of 
her pet phrases which I use to recall 
the magic of it.’ 

“Sir James spoke on in quite 
leisurely fashion, and none of us 
was going to interrupt. It was as 
embarrassing as Lawson’s religion, 
believe me, Gard. 

“He said she was with him for 
eighteen months. A_ remarkable 
woman. They neither of them 
referred to the bond between them, 
but he got to know more about her. 
She lived mainly for her brother, 
all the family she had: apparently 
one of these wrecks of men left 
behind by the First World War and 
forgotten by everyone but the Service 
charities. And she got to know about 
his own troubles, too, yet she never 
took advantage of them. 

“*She must have known the 
fright I was in,’ he said, ‘ and never 
made my lot harder by a false move. 
Because I was scared, you know. 
Scared of finding just how alone I 
had to be. Scared I would weaken 
and see my principles crack into dust. 

*“* The children saw a change in 
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me. I remember once in vacation 
I was with John and Eleanor after 
a day on the river. He said suddenly, 
“‘ What’s happened, father? You’ve 
come alive. But there’s something 
nagging you. Is it mother?” And 
Eleanor chipped in and said, “ It’s 
as if you’re frightened and looking 
over your shoulder.” I skated round 
the truth, but I think Eleanor 
guessed the answer. 

“Tt all had to end one day. 
Jane went out to keep a lunch 
appointment, and crossing the 
Embankment in a hurry she was 
knocked down by a taxi and killed 
outright.’ 

“Wham!” said Mitchell as he 
slapped the desk. “ The old chap 
stopped abruptly, just like that. We 
were all completely flabbergasted by 
this end to his story. It was Lawson 
Jarratt who came round first. 

“* Tough, Sir James. Ah, the 
pity of it. There you were, lonely, 
for sure, as you said, even in White- 
hall.’ 

“ Sir James took him up quickly. 
‘Don’t mistake me, Jarratt. I was 
lonely as long as Miss Wetherby 
was with me. I suppose she showed 
how far I was from full happiness. 
After her death the old routine and 
discipline came to keep me faithful 
company—till my wife passed away. 
I went to see Jane’s brother—a 
sorry sight, but a brave fellow indeed, 
and I’ve tried to take her place there.’ 

“ Captain Duffy, who, we knew, 
greatly admired this master of a 
strange profession, added a word to 
Jarratt’s. 

“*Tt was none of our business, 
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sir, really: but it helps to know 
other people’s troubles.’ 

“To which we others murmured 
an awkward ‘hear, hear.’ And at 
that we left our sheltered corner and 
steered for our bunks. The moon 
was down, and the prospect chill 
and unromantic. Seton seemed to 
be mulling over Jarratt’s tale, but 
he turned in, and slept like an old 
campaigner. As for me,” said 
Mitchell, “ I made the fatal mistake 
of beginning to think—not of the 
details of the stories I had heard, but 
of the common denominator of it 
all—and it was ages before I dozed 
off. 

“I didn’t seem to sleep long before 
there was a knock, and the steward 
came in. Behind him was the 
purser and first officer. 

“*Sorry to wake you, gentle- 
ay 
“‘ Simpson and I surfaced slowly. 
My travelling-clock slung over the 
bunk showed nearly nine o’clock. 

“* We're making inquiries about 
Mr Lewis, sir, said the purser, 
catching my eye. ‘D’you happen 
to know where he is ?” 

“*Lewis? No. We saw him 
last night.’ 

“* Where was that, sir? What 
time ?” 

* * On deck, aft, by the belt-locker. 
Be about midnight. Not long before 
the ship altered course. Ask Captain 
Duffy.’ 

“The first officer scribbled a 
note, and thanked us. 

“* What's the trouble?’ asked 
Simpson. 

“The other two moved on, but 
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as the steward closed the door he 
said, ‘ You didn’t hear the tannoy, 
sir? Mr Lewis was asked to report. 
He can’t be found. He was last 
seen by a seaman—soon after he 
left you, apparently.’ 

“Well, we got dressed, and all 
our speculations led to the same 
grim idea. 

“* Think he was washed over- 
board, Mitch ?’ 

** Could be, Seton,’ I said, ‘ and 
yet ...mo. The seas weren't 
coming aboard, were they ?’ 

** We went to breakfast, and found 
Duffy and Jarratt with their eggs 
and bacon. Their own guesses, 
much better informed by ship’s 
grape-vine, were twin brothers to 
ours, and altogether it was a glum 
sort of meal. The rest of the day 
was just as glum. And the day 
after. With Lewis’s cabin locked 
and guarded, and a certain female 
keeping to her room. 

“We docked in Liverpool two 
days later, but long before that the 
statement was issued, ‘ Missing, 
believed drowned.’ Two of us 
stayed some hours in Liverpool to 
make affidavits for the inquiry next 
day. And so we went on our 
respective ways, Gard. Mine to 
London, to file a report, and then up 
here.” 

Wrenson and I looked up through 
the office window as a Dak chopped 
its throttles on to:ch-down and 
wheeled smoothly ; out field of 
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vision. His ink-blotter was marred 
by an undecipherable doodle. Either 
a maggot or a hippopotamus with a 
spiral spring inside. The brand of 
a troubled thinker. Mitchell looked 
back at it in some surprise. 

“You know, Gard, telling you all 
this has reminded me of the verdict 
at the inquiry on Tony Lewis. I 
can’t help wondering what sort of 
ghastly loneliness was Tony’s as he 
went over the side that night. Poor 
devil | ” 

There was a moment’s silence. 
Mitchell put four legs on the doodle. 
I looked at my watch. 

“ Well, time for a snack at the 
buffet, Mitch, Coming?” We 
rose, and he shut up shop. 

“ Sorry you had a fruitless journey, 
Gard. I'll post those question 
papers on to you.” 

“Fruitless my foot, Mitch! I 
wouldn’t have missed it for anything. 
D’you realise, for the last thirty 
minutes you’ve been worth listening 
to.” 

“Ha! Makes a change,” said 
Mitchell, laughing. And, as we 
crossed the tarmac, he reflected, 
“I suppose by now, Duncan’s 
solitary seaman on the Empress will 
have the Cumbraes abeam and the 
Cloch lighthouse looming ahead. 
Not exactly lonely. Why, in a few 
hours his tackety boots will be 
clumping down the Govan Road 
into some beloved pub. Him, lonely? 
Not on your sunny life ! ” 
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THE British Government’s decision 
to apply for membership of the 
European Economic Community is 
only the beginning, not the end, of 
one of the greatest debates in British 
history. When it was debated in the 
House of Commons, all the familiar 
obstacles to our participation in the 
development of Europe were paraded, 
and none of them was satisfactorily 
disposed of for good. There was the 
threat to our agricultural policy and 
the price of food; there was the 
unpredictable outcome of surrender- 
ing part of our national sovereignty ; 
there was the threat to our traditional 
links with the Commonwealth ; and 
there was the commitment we had 
recently undertaken to our fellow- 
members of the European Free Trade 
Association. So strongly were these 
Objections felt in the House of 
Commons that more than twenty 
Conservative M.P.s abstained from 
supporting the Government, and a 
smaller number of Labour M.P.s 
disregarded their party’s official deci- 
sion to be neutral on the Govern- 
ment’s motion, voting neither for it 
nor against it. 

It was obvious, however, that the 
familiar obstacles were of very un- 
equal seriousness in the eyes of the 
objectors. No one, almost certainly, 
withheld his support out of con- 
sideration for our six partners in 
E.F.T.A. In most people’s eyes this 
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was an entirely artificial obstacle, 
created by the British Government 
itself long after the Common Market 
came into existence. Some of the 
other members of E.F.T.A., particu- 
larly the Scandinavians, were only 
waiting, as it turned out, for Britain 
to apply to join the Common Market 
in order to do so themselves ; and 
so were some other countries which 
belonged to neither group, such as 
the Republic of Ireland. Nor did 
the fears springing from the differ- 
ences between British and Conti- 
nental agricultural policies prove to 
be decisive, except perhaps to a small 
handful of M.P.s representing purely 
farming constituencies. (The prob- 
lem here is reasonably looked upon 
as a technical one, admitting of a 
solution by economic experts in a way 
that need not leave anyone the worse 
off.) The sacrifice of national sove- 
reignty also seemed to be exaggerated 
by imagination. After all, we have 
already made some sacrifice by joining 
N.A.T.O.; the Treaty of Rome, 
whatever may be in the minds of its 
theoretical devotees for the far-off 
future, is very clearly a treaty 
between sovereign independent states. 
No one who reads its text carefully 
can doubt that fact. Nor would 
General de Gaulle have continued to 
adhere to it if it were not so. 

This leaves only one of the sub- 
stantial obstacles still standing: our 





relation with the Commonwealth. 
And there is no doubt that the 
Commonwealth was the considera- 
tion which led to most of the objec- 
tions on both sides of the House of 
Commons. The doubts felt by so 
many M.P.s about the future of the 
Commonwealth if Britain joined the 
Common Market were strongly re- 
inforced by the views expressed to 
the British Ministers sent to consult 
the various Commonwealth Govern- 
ments before Mr Macmillan took his 
decision. Fourteen Commonwealth 
Governments were separately con- 
sulted, and the communiqués on the 
discussions with them were published 
in a White Paper (Cmnd. 1449). All 
of the fourteen recognised that in the 
last resort the decision must be taken 
by the British Government itself; 
but so far as their own views were 
concerned, practically without ex- 
ception they expressed anxieties and 
reservations about their own interests 
if Britain were to join the Common 
Market. They expressed themselves 
in different ways, however. Of the 
fourteen communiqués published in 
the White Paper, exactly half were 
long, detailed and specific about the 
objections, and half were short, 
formal and stereotyped. It is inter- 
esting to observe that the first cate- 
gory included all the more senior 
and mature members of the Common- 
wealth: Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, India and Pakistan, together 
with the Federations of Central 
Africa and the West Indies ; whereas 
the second category consisted mainly 
of the more recent members: 
Malaya, Ghana, Nigeria and Sierra 
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Leone, Ceylon, Cyprus and Singa- 
pore. 

The division of the ways in which 
the fourteen Governments expressed 
their views also corresponds to a real 
distinction of their interests. The 
older Commonwealth countries are in 
general those which export products 
of a kind that compete directly with 
the indigenous products of Europe : 
either foodstuffs like wheat and 
butter and meat from Canada and 
New Zealand and Australia, or manu- 
factured goods like machinery from 
Canada or cloth from India. These 
are just the kinds of product which 
would be jeopardised by Britain’s 
adherence to the European Economic 
Community, because instead of enter- 
ing Britain without tariffs, as they 
generally do under the present 
system of Commonwealth Preference, 
they would become subject to the 
same tariff barriers in Britain as they 
are in the Common Market. On the 
other hand, the products of most of 
the newer Commonwealth countries, 
particularly those of tropical Africa, 
are of quite a different kind. They 
consist of foodstuffs which cannot be 
produced in Europe at all: cocoa 
from Ghana and Nigeria, coffee from 
East Africa, tea from Ceylon, cane 
sugar from the West Indies, and also 
(though not in the category of food- 
stuffs) rubber from Malaya and jute 
from Pakistan. There is no question 
here of European producers of the 
same kinds of goods trying to exclude 
or reduce their importation by tariffs, 
because there is no competing Euro- 
pean production. And in fact the 
former French and the Dutch over- 
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seas dependencies, which produce 
the same tropical products, are 
already inside the tariff barrier of the 
Common Market, so there could be 
no reasonable objection to bringing the 
former British colonies within it also. 

It may well be wondered, then, 
why the tropical countries of the 
Commonwealth should raise any 
objection at all to Britain’s participa- 
tion in the European Economic 
Community. In contrast to the 
older countries, which lie outside the 
tropics and were therefore colonised 
by white races—Canada, New Zea- 
land and Australia—the newer coun- 
tries like Ghana, Ceylon or Malaya 
seem to have little to lose economic- 
ally by British entry into the Common 
Market, and perhaps much to gain. 
That may be in part the reason why 
the communiqués published after the 
British Ministers’ discussions with 
the latter group were so noticeably 
terse and uncommunicative: they 
had no real objections to put forward, 
or at any rate no economic objections. 
But they may well have had reserva- 
tions of another kind, which could 
not be expressed so openly. From 
the point of view of most African and 
Asian countries, Europe is the his- 
toric enemy. In this context they do 
not distinguish between one Euro- 
pean country and another: all are 
classed as colonialists and imperialist 
oppressors. To us it seems that this 
conception belongs to the past; but 
to our former colonies, as they see 
western Europe uniting itself into a 
new kind of great power, larger than 
even the Soviet Union or the U.S.A., 
it may well seem that the age of 
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imperialism is not over. That is the 
anxiety underlying the new Common- 
wealth’s objection to Britain signing 
the Treaty of Rome. 

But it is precisely by looking at the 
prospects of the same group of 
countries that one sees the fallacy of 
the argument that for Britain to join 
Europe means breaking up the 
Commonwealth. There is no such 
straightforward choice for Britain 
between Europe and the Common- 
wealth, because our relation with the 
Commonwealth is bound to change 
whether we join the Common Market 
or not. To the tropical countries of 
the Commonwealth, trade with the 
six countries of the Common Market 
collectively is just as important as 
trade with Great Britain, in some 
respects more so. If we do not join 
the Common Market, then each of 
those Commonwealth countries will 
have to make its own arrangements 
with the Common Market, which will 
thus attract each of them individually 
out of the orbit of the Common- 
wealth. And eventually the same 
would be true even of the older 
Commonwealth countries, which also 
have important commercial interests 
with Europe as well as with Great 
Britain. In fact, the one thing that 
the British Government is not free to 
choose today, as its critics in the 
House of Commons seem to have 
imagined, is the status quo; for the 
status quo is changing all the time, and 
changing to our disadvantage. 


Mr Khrushchev may or may not 
have read Shakespeare, but he knows 
that ‘ there is a tide in the affairs of 
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men.’ His instinct, coupled with 
the exhilaration of such achievements 
as having sentaman in a capsule flying 
seventeen times round the earth— 
which Mr Khrushchev sometimes 
seems to think he did himself—has 
evidently persuaded him that he is 
now riding the crest of an irresistible 
wave, ‘ taken at the flood.’ That, at 
any rate, is the likeliest explanation 
of the arrogance and exuberance with 
which he has addressed himself to 
the world’s problems during the 
summer of 1961, in particular to the 
crisis which he manufactured over 
Berlin. It also accounts for the tone 
of a remarkable document recently 
published in Moscow, the new pro- 
gramme of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union. It is the third such 
programme to have been published, 
the previous versions having been 
formulated in 1903 and 1919 respec- 
tively. It provides a blueprint for the 
future not only of the Soviet Union 
and its allies, but for the whole of the 
rest of the world as well. Character- 
istically, on the day of the publica- 
tion of this startling document, with 
its emphasis on ‘ peaceful co-exist- 
ence’ and the inevitability of 
Communism by one means or an- 
other, a naval review took place at 
Leningrad complete with nuclear 
submarines, rocket-firing cruisers, 
and belligerent speeches by Com- 
manders-in-Chief. 

The new programme declares that 
its predecessors have been fulfill 
and the ‘ dictatorship of the pr 
tariat’ has completed its historic task 
—but will, nevertheless, carry on for 

the time being. Socialism is now 
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established in the Soviet Union, and 
Communism will be established about 
twenty years hence. At an unspecified 
date thereafter, the state will be 
eliminated—a promise of which not 
much has been heard since the death 
of Lenin nearly forty years ago—and 
replaced by something called ‘ public 
self-government,’ which one might 
reasonably guess will look not very 
different from the ‘dictatorship of 
the proletariat.’ The distinction 
between Socialism and Communism 
as successive stages in a single process 
is a familiar one in Soviet terminology, 
but it does not mean what western 
readers might think. To Mr Khrush- 
chev, Socialism does not mean the 
flabby heresy preached by the left- 
wing leaders of western Europe, 
like Mr Gaitskell: that is ‘ social 
democracy,’ which is hardly less 
contemptible to Russia than the 
‘revisionism’ of Tito’s Yugo- 
slavia. True Socialism, like the 
Communism to which it leads, means 
the ownership by the state of all the 
means of production, distribution 
and exchange ; and again like Com- 
munism, it can only be achieved by 
revolution, though the revolution 
need not necessarily be violent and 
bloody, if the bourgeoisie are pre- 
pared to take what is coming to them 
lying down. What then is the differ- 
ence between Socialism and Com- 


munism ? Here we come to the core 
of Mr hchev’s argument in the 
new programme. 


The difference lies in the impact on 
the individual, which is so profound 
that the Party’s next ideological task 
is to ‘mould a new man.’ The 
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difference can be seen in the two 
slogans : Socialism means ‘ from each 
according to his ability, to each 
according to his work’ ; Communism 
means ‘from each according to his 
ability, to each according to his 
needs.’ Obviously the fulfilment of 
the latter slogan requires both a 
nobler and more unselfish type of 
citizen and also a vastly increased 
level of production to meet the 
demands even of the ‘new man.’ 
The next twenty years will therefore 
be devoted to increased production, 
which will, according to Mr Khrush- 
chev, overtake that of the U.S.A. in 
all sectors, industrial and agricultural, 
by 1970. In the following decade 
‘material requisites will be created 
to complete the transition to the 
communist principle of distribution 
according to need in the period to 
follow.’ This colossally ambitious 
programme clearly presupposes that 
there will be no major war or even 
any serious diversion of effort back 
to rearmament, and to that extent it 
is encouraging to the West. 

We in the rest of the world, mean- 
while, are destined to limp along 
behind, with an occasional jolt from 
Moscow to help us in the direction 
we are bound to take. Some countries 
are already on the road to Socialism, 
such as the People’s Democracies of 
eastern Europe. (No mention is 
made of the Chinese, who are perhaps 
on the wrong road, or of Eastern 
Germany, all but a handful of whose 
citizens are doing their best to get 
off the road altogether.) Some are 
still struggling to be free from the 
clutches of imperialism, and may 
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need to be guided to short-cuts. For 
the rest of us, ‘a grim struggle is 
going on between two ideologies— 
communist and bourgeois’; and the 
name of this grim struggle, believe it 
or not, is ‘ peaceful co-existence.’ 
Here we come on the second key-note 
of Mr Khrushchev’s argument, which 
is so familiar to Marxists and so little 
understood in the West. Peaceful co- 
existence is not a static but a dynamic 
relation, leading inevitably to revolu- 
tion and the overthrow of capitalism. 
It includes the doctrine of non- 
interference by one state in the affairs 
of another, which means that the 
Americans must not send U-2 planes 
over Russia or maintain bases in 
Britain ; but it does not inhibit ‘ the 
development of the international 
revolutionary movement of the work- 
ing class,’ which is conducted not by 
the government of a state but by a 
party transcending national boun- 
daries. There can—indeed, there 
must and will—be war between 
classes and parties even when there is 
peace between states and govern- 
ments. If that seems to the West to 
be a distinction without a difference, 
so much the worse for the West. The 
new programme is yet one more 
warning which we shall ignore at our 


peril. 


Mr Khrushchev naturally has no 
difficulty at all in fitting the resump- 
tion of nuclear tests into his picture 
of ‘ peaceful co-existence.’ It may 
not look a particularly peaceful 
gesture, but fortunately it does not 
by itself increase the danger of war 
in the slightest degree. If it did so, 
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one may safely assume that Mr 
Khrushchev would not have renewed 
the tests, because it is a certainty that 
he does not want a nuclear war any 
more than anyone else. In a way, this 
is shown by the very type of weapons 
which he chose to test; for they 
were new weapons of extreme power, 
whereas there already existed fully 
tested weapons of quite sufficient 
destructiveness to start and finish a 
modern war. What Mr Khrushchev 
seems to have been doing, in fact, is 
simply to make the arrogant gesture of 
a bully, showing that he cared for the 
opinion of no one and expected every- 
one to give way to him in sheer fright. 

At whom, then, was the gesture 
addressed ? In the first place, no 
doubt, it was addressed to the citizens 
of Berlin and Western Germany ; 
but they are no longer the sole masters 
of their own fate, and it does not lie 
with them alone to resist or to yield. 
In the second place, the gesture was 
addressed to the conference of un- 
committed countries, which was 
assembling in Belgrade at the time of 
the first renewed explosion. Possibly 
Mr Khrushchev miscalculated the 
effect of his bullying on President 
Tito and his guests, for it was 
extremely unfavourable; but more 
probably he did not care, and only 
wanted to remind them of his often- 
repeated belief—one which he shared 
with the late Mr John Foster Dulles 
—that neutrality nowadays is a 
meaningless concept. More im- 


portant still, in the third place, the 
resumption of nuclear tests was no 
doubt designed to divide still further 
the Western allies; for the United 
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States, the French, the Germans and 
the British—in approximately that 
order of toughness—all have different 
ideas about the proper reaction to 
nuclear threats. 

The British are looked upon both 
by their allies and by their potential 
enemies as by far the weakest link in 
the chain of reaction. It is a melan- 
choly fact that one of the reasons 
why this is so is because of the propa- 
ganda successes of the Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament in Britain. 
Although it has probably passed the 
high tide of its success, and although 
it is not taken with great seriousness 
by the mass of the British people, the 
campaign has made an impression 
abroad out of all proportion to its 
importance. In this sense it may be a 
real danger to our security in the same 
way as the pacifist movement was in 
the 1930’s. Mr Khrushchev, who is 
just as capable of deceiving himself as 
Hitler was, might conceivably com- 
mit the same mistake of under- 
estimating the British will to resist. 
For this reason it is more important 
than ever that the latest phase of the 
‘war of nerves’ should not be 
allowed to divide us from our allies. 


The conflict between France and 
Tunisia which culminated in the 
outbreak of violence in Bizerta was 
both a tragedy and a warning to the 
West. The warning was the simple 
and familiar one of the precariousness 
of military bases held on foreign 
territory, however friendly and how- 
ever well safeguarded by treaty. 
Even when the base is part of the 
price of independence, as it was 
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between France and Tunisia, it is no 
more secure, perhaps even less so. 
And it is certainly less secure when 
the base is not self-contained but 
split up, as is Bizerta, into several 
small enclaves cut off from each 
other by a large centre of civil 
population. It was this that made it 
so temptingly easy for the Tunisians 
to hamstring the French by cutting 
the communications between the 
different sectors of the base ; and it 
was this also which compelled the 
French to seize the town of Bizerta 
itself, through which all their com- 
munications ran. In all these respects 
the tragedy of Bizerta will sound a 
warning to other Western powers still 
holding foreign bases under treaty— 
not least, perhaps, the British defence 
authorities in Cyprus, where so many 
of the same conditions obtain. 

An ironic twist was given to the 
warning by the debate in the United 
Nations on Bizerta. Now that the 
United Nations contains a large 
majority of the smaller non-European 
powers, many of them ex-colonies, it 
is certain to express a collective view 
more sympathetic to a small power 
that is subjected to physical force 
than to a great power whose legiti- 
mate rights have been infringed. The 
French therefore took no part at all 
in the debate in the General 
Assembly, which they regarded as 
aimed at a foregone conclusion. The 
irony is that the General Assembly 
had been summoned for the purpose, 
outside its normal session, under a 
special procedure invented in 1950 to 
prevent the Soviet Union from frus- 
trating the work of the Security 
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Council by the veto, as it was doing 
over the Korean War. The pro- 
cedure was sponsored by the U.S., 
British and French Governments ; 
but the first time it was invoked was 
against Britain and France over the 
Suez operation in 1956, and now it 
has again been invoked against 
France. There is some ground for 
saying that the United Nations is 
becoming converted into an instru- 
ment for undermining the Western 
Alliance, disguised though the opera- 
tion is under the title of ‘ anti- 
imperialism.’ The outcome of the 
debate on Bizerta is almost certainly 
to deprive N.A.T.O. of the only 
major base held by any of its members 
in North Africa outside French 
territory (which Algeria still nomi- 
nally is). 

Herein lies the tragedy ; for until 
very recently Tunisia could be looked 
upon as the most pro-Western of the 
newly independent Arab powers. 
With practically all the others, par- 
ticularly those along the north African 
coast, one or other of the Western 
powers had had its conflicts since 
independence. Even Libya, where a 
small British military force still 
remains, made it impossible to use 
that force at the time of the Anglo- 
French expedition against Egypt, 
although the Libyans have no cause 
for affection towards President 
Nasser. President Bourguiba of 
Tunisia also has no cause to love 
President Nasser: it is not many 
years since he severed diplomatic 
relations with Egypt after accusing 
Nasser of complicity in a plot to 
assassinate him. It was no doubt fear 
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of the aggressive inclinations of 
President Nasser that kept Bourguiba 
friendly with the French, and this 
friendship had survived some fairly 
severe blows prior to the bombard- 
ment of Bizerta: for instance, when 
the French bombed the Tunisian 
border - village of Sakiet on the 
grounds that Algerian rebels were 
using it as a base, or when the 
Tunisians bought small arms from 
Britain and the U.S.A. because the 
French refused to supply them for 
fear that the weapons would pass into 
the hands of the Algerians. Despite 
the natural sympathy of the Tunisians 
for their fellow-Arabs in Algeria, they 
did not allow the Franco-Algerian 
struggle to embitter them against the 
French; and President Bourguiba 
had played a valuable role as inter- 
mediary in bringing about the armis- 
tice talks between the two sides earlier 
this year. All this good-will must 
now be supposed to have been lost. 
From almost every point of view, 
then, the episode of Bizerta has been 
a tragic setback. It has helped Soviet 
policy by dividing France from her 
allies at the United Nations and 
making it almost certain that N.A.T.O. 
will cease to have an effective base in 
Tunisia. It has re-emphasised the 
precariousness of bases held under 
treaty in former colonial territories, 
which is bound to make both ex- 
colonies and their former rulers look 
more closely at existing agreements 
and policies. It has destroyed the 
value of President Bourguiba as an 
intermediary in France’s Algerian 
struggle ; and that struggle has simul- 
taneously flared up again, partly at 


‘A Short History of the Labour Party.’ Macmillan. 
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least because some of the best French 
combat units had to be withdrawn 
from Algeria for the Tunisian opera- 
tion. And it has driven President 
Bourguiba to reconsider his own 
international alignment. That is not 
to say that he might turn towards a 
Soviet alliance, but a rapprochement 
with the Arab League is already 
becoming evident, and that means 
essentially with Egypt. By a co- 
incidence which can hardly have been 
fortuitous, Bourguiba’s principal rival 
for power in Tunisia, Salah ben 
Youssef, was murdered in Frankfurt 
in August. He was a fanatical sup- 
porter of President Nasser, and it 
was in Cairo that he originally settled 
in exile and from there that he organ- 








~~ nagar a 


ised the attempt on Bourguiba’s life. _ 


It would accord well with the tradi- 
tions of Middle Eastern politics if 
his removal proved to be a prelimi- 
nary to reconciliation between his 
hated rival, President Bourguiba, and 
his unscrupulous patron, President 
Nasser. 


Only once in its sixty years of 
existence has the British Labour 
Party won a commanding majority 
in the House of Commons, though it 
won a larger popular vote than any 
party before or since in the year of its 
first post-war defeat, 1951. Some 
people already believe that it will 
never win power again. The reasons 
for this regrettable belief—and it is a 


matter for regret, even to political | 


opponents—can be clearly seen in a 
recent book by an Oxford don, Mr 
Henry Pelling.t One of the reasons 





is the recurrent conflict of personal- 
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ities among the leaders, going back 
to the days of Keir Hardie and Ram- 
say Macdonald. Another is that the 
party is shackled with a rigid, written 
constitution, which Mr Gaitskell 
tried vainly to amend after the 
electoral defeat of 1959. But both 
these defeats are only symptoms of 
something far more radically wrong. 
The party is, to more than an ordinary 
degree, a coalition of different and 
even conflicting interests. The rival- 
ries between the leaders are basically 
rivalries between the component 
parts, particularly the Trade Unions 
and the constituency associations. 
And the imposition of a written 
constitution, including the notorious 
Clause Four, is shown by Mr Pelling 
to have been a necessary part of the 
bargain which ended, if only tempor- 
arily, the struggle between Socialists 
and Trade Unionists on the National 
Executive in 1917. 

The party was a coalition from the 
day it was formed; originally be- 
tween the Trade Unions and the 
socialist societies in 1900, and then 
extended to the Co-operative Soci- 
eties in 1906. Until 1917 there were 
no individual members of the party 
at all, since membership was to be 
obtained only through one of the 
affiliated societies or unions. Then 
it was made possible to join individu- 
ally through constituency Labour 
Parties, in order to try to attract the 
middle classes who would not be 
likely to join in any other way than 
as individuals. There followed a 
struggle, which has still not ended, 
between Trade Union nominees and 
constituency candidates to dominate 
the parliamentary party. In 1924 and 
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1929 the parliamentary candidates 
sponsored by local associations made 
substantial advances, while the num- 
bers of Trade Union M.P.s declined. 
In the catastrophe of 1931, both 
suffered alike, though the lucky 
survival of Mr Attlee and Sir Stafford 
Cripps had an important effect in 
diverting the eventual leadership of 
the party into middle-class rather 
than Trade Union hands: In 1935, 
when the party’s revival began, the 
Trade Unions had the best of it, but 
in the great triumph of 1945 their 
successful candidates numbered less 
than a third of the total. What Mr 
Pelling calls ‘the flood of youngish 
middle-class Labour M.P.s’ was 
then decisive for the future leadership 
of the party ; and of course they took 
the lion’s share of the ministerial 
posts. 

But the tensions among the rank 
and file continued to be very strong. 
All the component groups in the 
party had their own particular inter- 
ests, and the balance of power still 
fluctuates uneasily between them. 
Mr Pelling prints an interesting table 
which shows their comparative 
strengths since 1900. The Co- 
operative Societies reached their peak 
just before the war, the Socialist 
Societies in 1950, the individual 
membership in 1952, and the Trade 
Unions in 1956. That makes it look 
as if the final ascendancy of the 
Trade Unions may still be to come, 
but the one certain fact at the moment 
is that all of them, judged in terms of 
numbers of members, are now in 
decline. In retrospect, it may well 
be thought a pity that the Trade 
Unions in this country ever felt 
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obliged to take part in forming a 
political party at all, instead of re- 
maining outside the party system and 
exercising pressure equally on which- 
ever party were in power, as their 
counterparts do in the U.S.A. Mr 
Pelling shows clearly enough why 
this happened ; but the reasons were 
in part peculiar to the political 
history of the turn of the century, 
and need not necessarily have had the 
same result a few years earlier or 
later. 

The Trade Unions in fact con- 
sidered, at different times, using 
either the Liberals or the Conserva- 
tives as a political lever to gain their 
ends. But Gladstone’s preoccupation 
with Ireland led them to discount the 
Liberals at a crucial time, and the 
South African War turned them 
against the Conservatives. Perhaps 
more decisive than either of these 
considerations, however, was the 


effect of two famous decisions in the 
courts: the Taff Vale judgment in 
1901, which held that a union’s funds 
were liable for the improper acts of 
its officials ; and the Osborne judg- 
ment in 1909, which declared the 
compulsory levy on Trade Union 
members for the benefit of the Labour 
Party to be illegal. Both were 
regarded as ‘ political ’ judgments by 
the unions ; and although no respon- 
sible person today would aver that 
the judges were subject to pressure 
from the government, the fact that 
the one case occurred under a 
Conservative government and the 
other under a Liberal government 
was enough to disgust organised 
labour with both major political 
parties. We are still paying the 
penalty, in the political life of this 
country, for such mischances and 
misunderstandings in an_ earlier 
generation. 
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